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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BACKWARD DEAF IN GERMANY. 


By Gustav LBopENSIEK, BREMEN, GERMANY. 
(Continued from page 102.) 


Ill. 


I shall now proceed to point out the peculiarities in the instruc- 
tion of backward deaf in the various branches of speech. 

By a lucky chance I happened to visit an elementary C class in 
X, which had been formed only six weeks before. There was no 
articulation in that class, but in its place so much the more practising 
of those exercises, which, under their comprehensive scientific term, 
are known as therapeutics of movement. As these exercises have in 
many places not been sufficiently appreciated, it may not be out of 
place if I briefly point out their great importance for medical 
pedagogics. 

In the synovial folds of the joints, the ligaments, tendons, and 
muscles, there are numerous sensory nerve-endings. ‘Through stimu- 
lation brought about by the pressure and counter-pressure of the 
joints or by the movement of the one surface upon the other, or by 
contraction or extension of the muscles, these nerve-endings produce 
Sensations. These are called sensations of position, because they 
inform us about the respective position of our limbs. A continuous 
series of sensations of position gradually passing into each other 
produces a sensation of movement. To the various kinds of move- 
ment correspond as many varying sensations of movement. Con- 
tinuous, at first unintentional, practice produces gradual association 
of sensations of movement and the movements themselves in such a 
Manner that finally the latter may be reproduced by the former. 
Thus by means of the sensations of movement and with the aid of 


Our sense of touch, we gradually learn to carry out the movements 


*Translated for THE Association REVIEW. 169 
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of our body intentionally, that is, in the way we wish to execute them, 
or, in other words, we obtain control of our body. It is this faet 
upon which the German school of instruction of the deaf has based 
its whole system, for articulation too is concerned with numerous 
more or less subtile and frequently coordinate movements. The 
hearing child unconsciously responds to these movements by the 
stimulus of sound resulting from them; the deaf child is obliged to 
perceive the movements themselves, so that by the method indicated 
above it may at last, after long, wearisome drilling, be able to repro- 
duce the movements of speech without any external stimulus, that 
is to say, independently, and thus produce also the acoustic results. 
Now both sensibility and motility are so little developed with our 
backward pupils that they often find it difficult to perform the sim. 
plest functions of daily life, such as dressing and undressing, wash- 
ing, combing, eating, and so on. To begin the instruction of children 
who have tactile defects with exercises in articulation, is a grave 
offense against the most elementary laws of pedagogics. It is there- 
fore advisable for a teacher of a C class altogether to disregard the 
fact that his aim is to teach the deaf to speak; his task is rather that 
of the orthopedist, whose general aim is to train the muscular sense 
as yet hardly developed in his pupils, or to overcome any anomalies 
that may be found in them. 

In order to accomplish this, the teacher’s first duty is to examine 
thoroughly the motility of his pupils, which is done in the following 
manner :* 

1. He examines the gait as to whether it is uniform, easy and 
steady, not dragging, clumsy, staggering or sluggish. 

2. He causes his pupils to hold both arms in a horizontal posi- 
tion and observes whether they do it in a steady and firm way, and 
how long they can hold them up. 

3. He causes his pupils to spread the fingers of each hand so as 
to ascertain whether and how soon the fingers begin to tremble. 

4. He causes his pupils to lay their hands with closed fingers on 
a table so that he may observe whether they can be kept quiet in this 
position without any effort, or whether they begin to tremble or to 
twitch. 

According to the results gained by these experiments the teacher 
divides his class, if necessary, into two groups (as I saw it done in 
X): to the first those children are assigned who have a strong 


‘Cf, Dr. Keyferschmidt: Uebungen des muskelgefuehl’s bei Schach- 
sinnigen. Kinderfehler IV. Jahrgang, Heft 4 und 5. 
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kinesthetic sensation; to the second those who lack it. These 
groups may practise a certain amount of exercises together ; in other 
respects each section must have its own course of exercises. But I 
want it most emphatically understood that all these exercises are not 
intended to develop vigorous bodily strength, but that they are meant, 
if rightly used and interpreted, to teach the pupils in the first place 
properly to grade the exertion of strength of the individual muscle; 
secondly, to make the several muscles work together harmoniously, 
and thirdly, to avoid any disturbing concomitant movements. The 
material for these exercises may be found to a large extent in the 
above-mentioned treatise and in the literature there quoted. In 
proceeding from the grosser to the finer exercises, the pupil spon- 
taneously arrives at the subtle and complicated mechanism of hand 
and mouth, and thus the transition to the instruction in writing and 
speech is effected. 

There is another point to which I should like to call attention. 
In order to bring more variety into these exercises and to make them 
more interesting, the children at X were induced to obtain and make 
frequent use of the skill of their hands. One of their exercises was 
to handle small wooden blocks of prismatic shape, 12 cm. in length, 
3m. in width, and 1 cm. in’ height. At first only one of these blocks 
was given to each child, later on several. The form and size of these 
little blocks are such that they may be placed, set, and grouped in 
innumerable variations and combinations, and hence each child may 
be easily employed according to his capabilities. Another means of 
exercise for eye and hands in X were chains made of straw, each 
link being 14 cm. long, and ordinary wooden shoe pegs of different 
colors. The less skilful pupils covered figures with these chains and 
pegs, while the more skilful ones tried to copy models with them. It 
is to be regretted that they did not advance one step further, and 
teach the pupils how to perform simple little tasks with paper and 
small wooden sticks.t During the hours of recreation I noticed that 
the pupils of the elementary C class were busily engaged in playing 
at a large pile of sand, modeling, forming, etc. 

The preliminary course of sanitary gymnastics offers the teacher 
many opportunities to examine the mental condition of his pupils, 
but these observations are by no means sufficient to determine 
whether the individual pupil possesses that amount of capacity which, 


! ‘The great importance of manual work for our backward pupils is, in my 
Opinion, by no means sufficiently understood. Only in one Prussian institution 
IS manual work taught in all grades and in progressive courses. 
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in view of the aim of the whole course of instruction, must be abso- 
lutely insisted upon. This can only be found out in course of the 
instruction in language. 

The instruction in language begins with the symbols or forms of 
language, for one cannot learn a language without knowing its signs 
and how to use them. According to the two ways in which language 
is expressed, there must be instruction in its sounds and in its graphic 
symbols. Of the two, writing is the easiest for the deaf to learn and 
is therefore the basis of instruction in all C classes. Although the 
question as to what degree of education our pupils are capable may 
not be solved by the primary instruction in writing, still with a num- 
ber of them a definite negative result is gained, in so far as it enables 
us to recognize those whom we have to consider as absolutely in- 
capable of being educated according to the principles of education 
prevailing at the present time. This shows clearly the great practical 
importance of the instruction in writing, and teaches us too the neces- 
sity of proceeding very cautiously, | might almost say timidly, 
with it. 

Experience has taught me that it is best to have the first exer- 
cises with pencil and slate pencil follow immediately the courses of 
arm, hand, and finger gymnastics, the necessity for which has been 
proved above. The drill in movement must be given first in sucha 
way that writing will under certain conditions necessarily result 
from it.* Consequently the pupil must not begin with imitating a 
given form; on the contrary, he must first master a given movement. 
The oval and the loop result from movements of the shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist revolving from the right to the left or from the left 
to the right; the down stroke and the up stroke result from the 
simple raising or lowering of the arm, the forearm, and the hand; 
and these movements comprise all the essential elements of our 
forms of writing. The new and difficult part of these exercises is 
for the pupil correctly to adjust the amount of energy which is 
necessary to overcome the resistance of friction caused by writing on 
the material written upon. The pupils usually apply their strength 
excessively, just as beginners in all sorts of gymnastic exercises do, 
and it is therefore advisable that arm and hand of the little pupil 
be at first guided by the teacher. After some practice an impulse 
given once or twice suffices for one complex of motions, but the 


‘The same relationship consists also between the first gymnastical speech 
movements and the sounds resulting from the same in the natural way 0 
learning speech. 
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pupil ought not to be allowed to practise alone, unless the teacher is 
convinced that he has found the right degree of force to be used and 
is able to abide by it. It stands to reason from what has been said 
above that the best writing materials are at first a blackboard stand- 
ing perpendicularly and a somewhat pointed soft crayon. 

One would think that, vice versa, children would soon learn to 
associate with each written form its corresponding movement, and 
by means of this association to distinguish the several forms after 
they have been represented to them a certain number of times. With 
some pupils that is, however, not at all the case. No matter how 
fluently they may be able to make the movement of the small t as a 
combination of the up and down stroke, and the head of the f as a 
vertical loop, the direct copying of the one or the other of these 
forms is often a failure, and in accordance with the movement last 
practised, t is written instead of f or f instead of t. The only thing 
to be done in that case is to let the pupils alternately trace the curves 
in question, until the eye has learned to coordinate, and the delicate 
sensations of movement of the muscles of the eye have become as- 
sociated with the grosser ones of.arm and hand. 

The last step in the technic of mechanical writing is the insertion 
of forms between spacing lines. After the pupil has been taught to 
recognize in a certain form a certain formula of movement and to 
render the corresponding curve with some ease, he must learn to 
conceive and reproduce the written form in its absolute size. This 
involves a considerable plus of work for the eye. For it is the eye 
which must not only start all movements by determining the begin- 
ning, turning, and ending of the writing line, but must also constantly 
control their subsequent course. More work is also demanded from 
arm and hand. Since writing lines have to be accommodated to cer- 
tain distances and these distances are of very unequal length, the 
child is obliged not only to mete out for every stroke a certain 
amount of energy of ‘innervation, but also to make use of the 
antagonists in order to stop the movement suddenly. It is therefore 
injudicious constantly to interrupt the pupil while writing, or to make 
him afterwards correct certain details of his writing over and over 
again. To draw a certain line of a letter by itself and to draw this 
same line while writing the whole letter in one continuous stroke, 
are two entirely different things when considered from a physiolog- 
ical point of view. Moreover, by being too much corrected the pupil 
is apt to form a habit of “writing-stammering,” as it were, or he is 
seized by a perfect mania to wipe out immediately what he has just 
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written. If the difficulties cannot be overcome by some practice, it 
is, even at this stage, best to start over again with the perfectly 
unconstrained movement, and to accommodate the size of the writing 
space to the size of the movement. In directing the pupil to discard 
as much as possible the movements by means of the shoulder and 
to substitute for them the more delicate ones of the joints of the 
elbow, which in turn have to be superseded by the more efficient 
activity of the wrist, one gradually enables him to respect the system 
of spacing lines on the blackboard, and then the time has come to 
intrust the little writer with slate and slate pencil, or, better still, 
with paper and pencil. 

In writing exercises practised at the desk, the shoulder is put en- 
tirely out of action, the forearm performs an even movement from 
left to right, and all movements of writing proper are affected by the 
joints of the fingers with the assistance of the wrist. It is therefore 
advisable before the exercises on the slate are begun once more 
thoroughly to practise hand and finger gymnastics, using the slate 
pencil as a gymnastic rod. In doing this it will be found helpful 
to keep the forearm entirely free while the elbow is resting on 
the desk, and then to have it lie on the desk. The writing exercises 
themselves are carried on in the same order as those on the black- 
board. As most pupils find it very difficult to get accustomed to the 
numerous sets of closely drawn spacing lines which usually fill the 
slate, it is better to draw for beginners only one set of spacing lines 
with a vacant space above and beneath it. 

With regard to the instruction in articulation, from the very 
beginning the fact must be taken into consideration that as a rule the 
defects and abnormalities found in the organs of speech of the C 
pupils exceed by far those of the A and B pupils; the previous his- 
tory of our backward pupils fully explains that. An examination of 
the organs of speech is not always easy and simple. Irregularities in 
the formation of the bones and muscles of the cavity of the mouth 
are soon discovered, but there may be also some nervous disturb- 
ances. While visiting schools, I have found in classes of backwards 
one pupil with an abnormally high and pointed palate, two with splits 
in the palate, three with partial paralysis of the constrictory muscles 
of the mouth, and two with defective innervation of the tongue. In 
my class there is one girl with a hypertrophical tip of the tongue, 
and one boy with very deficient motility of the lips. I regret not to 
be able to state how many children were suffering from adenoids, as 
no medical examinations concerning them were made, but there must 
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have been quite a number thus afflicted. 1 need hardly to mention 
that the lung capacity of many pupils was subnormal. 

The abnormal formations and functional disturbances naturally 
cause just as many defects and errors in articulation, which some- 
times are so considerable as to render speech totally unintelligible. 
But even with such pupils all institutions insisted upon oral expres- 
sion according to their respective capacity. 

Characteristic of the instruction in articulation in the C classes 
is the prevalence of individual instruction. In the corresponding A 
and B classes too individual instruction has often to be given in the 
beginning, but as the pupils are of a mentally higher standard and 
are more uniformly gifted, the teacher is soon enabled to let them 
practise a number of exercises in concert. The pupils of the C class 
on the other hand differ so greatly in their physical and mental 
capacity of reaction, that for a long time concert exercises in speak- 
ing can be practised only to a very limited extent. Thus I found 
with some children the excitable form of imbecility so pronounced 
and enhanced that either the intended utterance was accompanied 
by a number of innervations not intended, or that the motor dis- 
charge took an altogether wrong course. It would be impossible to 
teach these children together with the so-called stupid ones, who fre- 
quently do not respond at all or very slightly to a given stimulus. 
But even if the capacity of pupils of one class is tolerably equal, 
individual instruction is absolutely necessary, especially in teaching 
the voiceless forms, which in my opinion prevail, for the force and 
the impressiveness of the impulses must be in proportion to the 
difficulty which hinders the impulse in producing the sensation and 
the sensation in producing the conception. There is in my class a 
pupil whom it took 8 weeks to learn to speak p, 12 weeks to learn to 
speak t, and about 14 weeks to learn to speak k. After 6 months he 
was able to produce and sustain vowels. Two months were required 
before he was able to pronounce jointly the first vowel and the con- 
sonants just learned, and vice versa; after that his progress was a 
little less slow. This example shows that a teacher in making an 
effort to have all the children, if possible, acquire speech, will soon 
face a serious dilemma. Time and strength are limited and justice 
demands that an equal share of each be bestowed upon each pupil. 


*The looking glass is an invaluable aid in individual instruction, and ac- 
cordingly it is used extensively in almost all C articulation classes, I have been 
astonished, however, to find the framework of the glasses almost always 
ants and poorly constructed; only in one case have I seen the Lissenhop 
attern. 
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It is only after long experience that a teacher learns to keep within 
the right limits. 

With regard to object lessons and language work, I wish to 
point out that at the institutions which I visited, selection and 
arrangement of the language material were almost entirely left to the 
individual teacher. When I inquired about the course of instruction 
for the C and B classes respectively, the principal at X answered: 
“The curriculum for the backward is based upon that for normal 
pupils ;’ while the principal at Y said: “There is as yet no cur- 
riculum sufficiently tested to establish it as a norm for the instruction 
of the backward. In outlining his work for the several terms the 
head teacher follows the curriculum of the A institutions.” The 
principal at Z told me that he would before long try to work out a 
special course of study for the classes of the backward, but that for 
all the branches and grades of study he intended to point out what 
was absolutely necessary and what was only desirable to be accom- 
plished. 

Giving so much scope to the individual teacher has, as far as I 
can judge, almost everywhere produced the same result for the 
method of object lessons and language work in C classes, and that is: 
a strong inclination towards the so-called free object lessons. This 
fact is of special importance because the question concerning the 
method of instruction in object lessons has of late been the subject 
of much hot dispute. Now I do not mean to imply that most teachers 
of the institutions for backward deaf which I have visited are 
sworn enemies of systematic instruction in object lessons; in theory 
very few of them wish to abandon it altogether; they only object to 
systematic teaching in the C classes, especially the lower ones. The 
same opinion is held by the majority of teachers to whom I wrote 
about it, and I am quite agreed with them for the following reasons: 

1. It is impossible for the backward deaf on account of their 
psychopathic disposition to concentrate their attention for any length 
of time on one and the same object. We must strive to teach them 
concentration ; but it takes years until that is accomplished, and it is 
therefore not only permissible but absolutely necessary to take this 
weakness of the pupils into consideration and in the beginning fre- 
quently to change the object of instruction. 

2. A child is not given to contemplate things objectively ; his 
surroundings arouse his interest only in so far as they concern him 
personally. It is only the special relations of the object to 
his own person which affect the mind of the child and prompt him 
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to give utterance to his thoughts by speech. In selecting and ar- 
ranging the material of instruction on logical objective principles, 
we are apt, especially in the lower grades, to supply children with 
material of speech for which they will have no use for considerable 
time to come. Moreover the way of expressing this material in the 
forms of language may because of a too much detailed method grow 
rather affected and stiff. Considering how little material of speech 
the C teacher can offer to his pupils during the first three or four 
years, we must be all the more careful in selecting this material, and 
never teach the child a single word or form which he will not use 
again and again in response to his own impulses, inclinations, and 
desires. 

3. The few lessons set apart for free language work, are not at 
ajl sufficient to cope with the amount of material which naturally 
offers itself everywhere. It is unjustifiable from the psychological 
point of view to ignore those sensations of a child which, if noticed 
at the right moment, will prove to be powerful agents in urging him 
to seek expression in speech, and wait for the regular lesson hour in 
order to use as material for language work the corresponding con- 
ceptions, which, even if they are still existing and are capable of 
reproduction, lack the psychical energy they first possessed. Such a 
proceeding is even with the lower grades of normal pupils unadvis- 
able; how much more so then with our backward! 

The opponents of free object lessons claim that the latter will 
sooner or later lead to confusion in the whole scheme of instruction. 
Ihave thereupon, as far as I could, closely examined the copy books 
of the pupils of the C classes, and I must say that I did not notice 
any confusion whatsoever, nor do I know what occasion there is for 
aC teacher to bring it about. There are so many things right at our 
very door which the pupil must absolutely know, that a C teacher 
considering the dullness of his pupils, will never get through with 
them, and the very fact the pupil is obliged to know these things 
guarantees constant repetition. 

Concerning the value of instruction in grammar in the C classes, 
teachers are not agreed, and its position in the course of language 
work varies accordingly. In my opinion the form of language as 
compared with the material of language is of less importance, for the 
simple reason that the latter is much more valuable for the backward 
than the former. 

In bestowing such an enormous amount of time and pains on the 
drilling of grammatical forms, our intention is mainly to enable the 
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deaf to read for himself and thus to secure and enlarge the education 
which he has received at school. [:xperience, however, has taught us 
that our backward can never be advanced far enough in the under. 
standing and use of grammatical forms to enable them to read 
intelligently. It would therefore be erroneous on such ground to 
determine aim and material of grammar work in C classes; only one 
thing must be taken into consideration: the needs for intercourse of 
the deaf with the hearing. Anybody who has had opportunity to 
observe the intercourse of backward deaf with hearing people, knows 
that the former mostly pay very little attention to grammar. In this 
they are guided by their own instinct of language, according to which 
all grammatical forms must appear to them to be only a hindrance of 
mutual understanding. -The hearing not only accept this formless 
language of the deaf, but recognizing how conducive it is to.a 
quicker understanding, they adopt it, with the result that their mutual 
exchange of thoughts consists of nothing but a number of plain 
words. This proves that the deaf for his intercourse with the hear- 
ing needs above all a good vocabulary. We must therefore, whenever 
the mental deficiency of our pupils limits the possibility of their 
education in language, lay the greatest stress on the teaching of the 
vocabulary. I do not mean to imply that the teaching of grammar 
as an independent study ought to be abandoned altogether, but that 
it would be wise to curtail it as much as is possible without endanger- 
ing too much the clearness and precision of expression. Such an 
extreme reduction of grammar work will unavoidably lead to the 
abolishment of readers, but in practical language work this will 
prove to be an advantage rather than a disadvantage to our C pupils. 
I do not dare, for want of experience, to decide if in teaching 
the most feeble-minded we ought to abstain altogether from gram- 
matical forms. We need trustworthy experiments in this direction, 
for extraordinary circumstances require extraordinary measures. 
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OF LIP-READING FOR ADULTS. 


By Harrier U. ANDREWS, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A certain delightful brochure, by Grace Ellery Channing, on 
“The Deaf in Art and the Art of Deing Deaf,” has been my desk 
companion for several years. The first time I read it I was so 
charmed that I very nearly committed the absurdity of writing to the 
author, like the witty clergyman she mentions, to tell her proudly, 
“I, too, am deaf.” This booklet of fourteen pages touches upon 
nearly all of the tragic and mirth-compelling sides of deafness, and I 
think, to paraphrase Stevenson, there should be a tax laid upon 
every deaf man or woman who has not read it. In view of such a 
charming treatment of deafness and its inconveniences, I hesitate to 
broach the subject of “yet another grievance ;” but as “The Deaf in 
Art” does not at all refer to the deaf as concerned with the art of 
lip-reading, and as my particular grievance belongs primarily to lip- 
readers, | make bold to set it forth. 

Yet when I attempt to use words about my dissatisfaction, it 
becomes less of a grievance and more of a stimulus to invective. Not 
that I have a pet woe to bring to light, nor, as a speech-reader, any 
anathema to hurl at the race of the hearing, but I would fain utter a 
mild protest in behalf of the art of lip-reading itself. 

During the past few years, it has come to be a more univer- 
sally recognized fact that proficiency in lip-reading is not necessarily 
confined to the congenitally deaf. In different parts of the United 
States, schools have been opened for the sole purpose of training 
adults to hear with their eyes, and in most State schools adults are 
received for private instruction. Yet, although a large proportion 
of those who become deaf late in life learn unconsciously to depend 
upon their sight to aid their hearing, the number of those who take 
up a systematic study of lip-reading is comparatively small. Every- 
where are deaf persons who use their eyes, so that, if addressed in a 
dark room, they are unable to understand what is said to them, and 
who yet cling frantically to their hearing devices and denounce lip- 
reading as futile and unpractical. Friends and relatives of deaf per- 
sons are sometimes prone to discourage them from attempting to 
acquire the art, insisting that it is impossible for a grown person to 
attain facility. ‘To one who has for years depended solely upon lip- 
reading as a means of communication, this attitude of unbelief seems 
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slightly inconsistent, for, however one may dwell upon the imperfee. 
tions of the art, one is bound to admit that even small acquirements 
along its line are undoubtedly worth while. 

The unwillingness to give lip-reading its due may arise partly 
from the fact that many adults go for instruction to the schools for 
deaf children or to teachers in such schools. When I began the 
study a number of years ago, I was taught by their method with 
very satisfactory results; but since I have come to learn more of 
methods, I have seen clearly that adults make much better progress 
when taught in a manner more adapted to their particular needs, 
The first lessons in lip-reading, when imparted to a hard-of-hearing 
person after the method used in the schools for the deaf, comprise 
the formation of sounds and practise on groups of single words. 
Beginning thus, one is at once overwhelmed by the number of 
words which look exactly alike when read from the lips, and by the 
appalling number of “things you cannot see.” ‘Time spent in learn 
ing the interior formation of sounds is time wasted. The adult who 
has a perfect command of speech does not need to be taught the 
movement of the epiglottis in forming k, nor the nasal origin of m 
and ng. In reading conversational speech, he sees only the lip, 
cheek, and jaw movements, and not even so much of those as ts 
shown a deaf child by its teacher. When a struggling adult pupil is 
informed of the fact. which he probably would not have guessed for 
himself, that “cad, gad, can, can’t, cat,” ete., are not to be distin- 
guished from each other, he is apt to throw up the game at the start. 
This may be the reason why some teachers of the deaf actually dis- 
courage a middle-aged person from attempting to learn lip-reading. 
They know how slowly and distinctly a teacher of the deaf has to 
speak in order to be understood by her pupils, and how long the 
pupils have to study in order to understand rapid speech outside of 
the classroom. Dr. Bell himself has confessed that in the beginning 
he was extremely skeptical in regard to the possibility of even a 
child’s understanding speech by watching the movements of the 
mouth. As he remarks: “It is more difficult for one who is familiar 
with the mechanism of speech to realize the possibility of this than 
for one who is ignorant of it.” Yet he soon became convinced of its 
practicability ; and in the same way the conviction is becoming more 
widespread that the adult deaf as well may attain to this great boon. 

The training required by the hard-of-hearing person who wishes 
to be able to understand normal speech is very different from that 
required by the deaf child who must be taught language at the same 
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Of Lip-Reading for Adults. 


time that he is taught lip-reading. It was a realization of this dis- 
parity of methods and requirements that led Herr Miiller-Walle 
of Berlin, himself a former teacher of the deaf, to found a school 
exclusively for the purpose of helping those who have become deaf 
late in life. His remarkable success and the readiness which his 
methods have spread to other countries show how universal was the 
need for a mode of instruction other than that given in the schools 
for the deaf. It is very interesting to note the difference in method 
as shown in the ease with which adults under Herr Miuller-Walle’s in- 
struction acquire this most difficult of arts. My first visit to the Miiller- 
Walle School was a revelation. In spite of the fact that I read the 
lips myself, I did not believe that speech-reading could be taught to 
those who have become deaf later in life. After two hours spent in 
watching the principal conducting the lessons my ideas underwent a 
most decided revolution. I saw one pupil, a middle-aged woman who 
was just completing the course after a few months’ work, read off a 
long story interspersed with conversations and descriptive passages, 
and I sat almost spell-bound. Later, too, when I was able to visit the 
school often, I was interested in watching the progress of a young 
woman who came to the school unable to understand the simplest 
syllables from the lips. After four months’ work she was able to 
take part in conversations and to read long stories and exercises 
spoken rapidly. 

A noteworthy feature of the Miuller-Walle method, as distin- 
guished from that used in the schools for the deaf, is that the teachers 
move their lips as slightly as possible and endeavor in every way to 
speak as to a hearing person. Ina class of deaf children the teacher 
must show each position of the vocal organs plainly, and necessarily 
opens her mouth wide, whereas in a school for adults the pupils, 
having been taught to look only for the visible movements, are able 
to follow ordinary conversation. 

In the Miiller-Walle schools the early lessons are made as 
simple as possible, only such sounds being used as can readily be seen 
from the lips. The labial consonants are first combined with vowel 
sounds so as to form syllables, and words are taught wholly accord- 
ing to their visible characteristics. There is not much attempt at 
first to impart a large vocabulary, the idea being that movements 
once thoroughly learned will be recognized readily, and much time 
is spent going over the same words in slightly different connections. 
Difficulties are led up to gradually and without too great a taxation 
of the pupil’s nerves and eyesight. The exercises are made as simple 
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and repetitive as possible, and the first stories are taken from school 
readers and books of fables for children. The stories and exercises 
are always adapted to the ability of the individual, so that they can 
be spoken rapidly and without undue exaggeration of the movements, 
As the pupil advances he is given more difficult pieces to read, but 
never anything that he cannot understand from ordinary conversa 
tional speech movements. 

Of course, even in such a school as this, some attain to greater 
proficiency than others, for there are born lip-readers just as there 
are born linguists and musicians. Yet none who go through the 
course conscientiously fail to see a marked improvement in their 
ability when they leave the school. At an afternoon class, where the 
more advanced scholars were assembled, a story by Mary E. Wilkins 
was read by the teacher. As there were no repetitions and no pause 
for the pupils to rest, the fact that they understood and were able 
to retell the story afterwards is little short of amazing. 

After visiting a school-room where ten or twelve persons of 
varying degrees of deafness are to be seen engaged in conversation 
with each other it is difficult to contain oneself when approached 
with the query, “Is it worth while?” I think the reason why that 
question may be asked is that many people expect to acquire the art 
too rapidly. The length of time required to learn speech-reading de- 
pends on a number and variety of things. The pupil’s previous con- 
dition of deafness may be taken into consideration, that is, the 
length of time he has been deaf and the degree to which he has cul- 
tivated the habit of watching. This is not at all meant to imply that 
a lengthy period of deafness is essential to good results, but the pupil 
must be ready and willing to watch what goes on about him. ‘Those 
who use hearing devices which compel the listener to turn his head 
away from the speaker are not so apt to be observers, and require 
more training. 

No teacher of the deaf, however wonderful, is in possession of 
a magic formula by which she can enable her pupils immediately to 
understand all that goes on about them. The hard-of-hearing person 
too often arrives at the door of a. school of lip-reading anticipating 
immediate miracles, but he soon learns that no miracles are forth- 
coming and that he must accomplish things for himself. If he ac- 
cepts this conclusion and endeavors faithfully to concentrate his 
mind on the lessons, the eventual results will be exceedingly worth 
while. 
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At the Miiller-Walle school the pupils are encouraged to spend as 
much time as possible in the class-room. Business men and women 
may not be able to give a great amount of time to the work, yet 
it is necessary that the learner have frequent lessons at first, and his 
success depends largely upon the number of hours a week he can 
spend at the school. Those who obtain the best results have often 
given themselves entirely to the work for a period of several 
months, their reward amply repaying them for the time sacrificed. 
Outside practise must also be taken into consideration. It will not 
do to practise merely a few hours during the week, while using a 
trumpet or hearing device all the rest of the time. The pupil is given 
a set of exercises to carry home and is expected to practise with the 
various members of his family, while always striving to make use, in 
general conversation, of the principles he has learned at school. 

Self-confidence is an invaluable aid to the lip-reader. He must, 
if not exactly glorying in his infirmities, at least be able to carry them 
gaily. He must gather up his courage and approach people to engage 
in conversation. He must lay aside as much of his diffidence as he 
can, for it is only by continually endeavoring to understand people 
that he comes to understand them at last. Speech-reading is almost 
inevitably. acquired if one has self-confidence, a genuine interest in 
the work, and eternal stick-to-it-iveness. 

Lip-reading is not a perfect thing. I cannot say that it puts the 
deaf at once upon an equal footing with hearing persons. There are 
still many times when I fail to understand what is said to me, and 
many irritating moments when I lose the thread of a conversation. 
Yet if I try to picture what I would be without this aid, I catch my 
breath with something very like terror. Take away lip-reading, and 
the old horror of the first feeling of isolation comes back, whereas, 
now, there are many times when I forget that I do not hear a sound 
of the voices around me. One after another the old inconveniences 
and disagreeablenesses have slipped away, partly because I grew ac- 
customed to them, but also because lip-reading largely eliminated 
them. The ability to converse in street cars and public places with- 
out attracting attention, the increasing readiness to face society and 
meet strangers, the ease with which I can travel alone—these have 
made me feel the unquestionable and eternal value of lip-reading. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF THE EDUCATION - 
OF THE DEAF. 


To the American Teachers of the Deaf: 

GENTLEMEN: The “Bulletin International de l’enseignment des 
Sourds-muets” (International Bulletin of the Education of the Deaf) 
numbers at the present time 200 subscribers, belonging to sixteen 
different countries. America in particular supplies an important 
group of subscribers, as well as contributors. 

Our ambition, however, is to get a number of subscriptions— 
both in America and Europe—sufficient to justify the publication of 
our Bulletin in four languages, viz., French, Italian, English, and 
German. 

We do not hope, of course, to reach this development all at once; 
but, commencing this year, we wish to do something towards it. All 
papers addressed to us relating to Lip-Reading will not only be trans- 
lated into French, but also will be preceded by a résumé of the ques- 
tion (a synopsis, so to speak, of the various papers) printed in the 
several languages. We have in Italy at the present time a sufficient 
number of subscribers to give an Italian version of our résumé, 
With fifteen more subscriptions from America, we could give an 
English version of the same. 

The “Bulletin International” is so organized as to constitute a 
sort of codperative Bulletin of Teachers of the Deaf. We request 
of all funds and contributions, and we pledge to give our time and 
what we may have of intelligence and experience to the translation, 
arrangement, and publication of said contributions. It will be of 
great service to our subscribers and contributors as well, the former 
finding in our Bulletin most valuable information, the latter a large 
number of readers in all countries. 

So it is for you, American teachers, to make the “Bulletin Inter- 
national” a progressive paper. This year you will find an English 
translation of the résumé of the papers relating to Lip-Reading, if 
you can aid to increase the number of our American subscribers. 

The “Bulletin International” is glad to acquaint its readers with 
their fellow-members who represent “the “Bulletin” in foreign coun- 
tries. We have spoken already of Messrs. Herlin, Laundrain, and 
Hogerheyde, who, by forming a branch committee in Belgium, have 
brought to us a number of valuable friends. Mr. Fausto Colombo 
has done a great deal in Italy. We expect much of Mr. Story and 
Miss Hull, our corresponding members in England; Messrs. Booth 
and Fay, for the United States; Mr. Reuschert, for Germany; 
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Dr. Kremberger, editor of “Eos,” for Austria, and Mr. Péreira, for 
Spain. We are trying to secure correspondents in every country 
where we already have subscribers. We shall of course mention in 
our volume the names of our corresponding members and the serv- 
ices they have rendered us. 

We beg of all authors, the works of whom were published 
during the school year 1908-1909, to address, to Paris or to one of 
our corresponding members for transmittal, an analysis of the work 
published, together with a copy of said work. We are especially 
anxious that our annual bibliography be as complete as possible. 

We have, on the subject of Lip-Reading, numerous promises of 

apers. We think necessary, however, to remind contributors that 
we shall gladly publish any concise and substantial study on one or 
several of the questions pointed out elsewhere. We complete the 
program we had outlined as follows: “Methods for teaching Lip- 
Reading to persons who have become deaf at an adult age.” We 
know that this question will bring us interesting papers. Our Ger- 
man, Swiss, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Dutch correspondents 
will please send their manuscripts to Mr. Herlin, at the Institut Pro- 
vincial de Sourds-muets de Berchem-Sainte Agathe (Belgium). 
Those of other nationalities will send their communications direct 
to Paris. 

We wish to thank all persons whose confidence has enabled the 
founders and organizers of the “Bulletin” to fulfill their duty. We 
feel assured that every one will do what is in his power to make this 
publication progressive and useful. 

For the Committee. 

(Signed) B. THOLLON. 


InsTITUTION NATIONALE DES SOURDS-MUETS, 
254 RUE St. Jacques, Paris, FRANCE. 


[As a representative of the International Bulletin for this coun- 
try, the writer offers his services in receiving and forwarding sub- 
scriptions for the publication. The price of subscription is $1.00 per 
annum. We would make the suggestion that each school in the 
country subscribe for one or more copies of the Bulletin, thus in- 
suring a sufficiently large number of subscriptions to make possible 
the publication of an English version of the résumé that it is pro- 
posed to issue. This in itself will be undoubtedly a most valuable 
document, worth to a school or to a teacher possessing it many times 
Its cost— Epiror oF THE REVIEW. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN AND GERMAN 
PERIODICALS.* 


THE DEAF AND BLIND IN PRUSSIA. 


Prof. Dr. Giittstadt in Berlin has recently compiled some most 
interesting statistic material concerning the deaf and blind in the 
Kingdom of Prussia, where he makes comparisons between the state 
of the deaf in the year 1880 and the year 1905. ‘The material shows 
that deafness was less prevalent among infants in 1905 than 25 years 
previously, which fact undoubtedly is due to better medical treat- 
ment of ear diseases. 

Out of 14,344 deaf men above 15 years of age, 3,825, or 26.6 
per cent, were married. The corresponding figures from the census 
of 1880 were 9,912, of whom 1,290, or 13.0 per cent, were married. 

For the same periods there were 12,356 women, of which 22.2 
per cent were married; 8,529 in 1880, of which 8.8 per cent were 
married. A smaller percentage of the deaf women get a share in 
matrimonial life than do the men. 

The statistics do not include the offspring of the intermarriages 
of the deaf for more than one province, Oppeln, where there were 
gI couples, of which both parties were deaf; having in all 127 chil- 
dren, and 94 couples where only one party was deaf with 212 chil- 
dren. Only one case of deafness has been ascertained between these 
339 children of deaf parents. 

The statistics show a far larger proportion amongst the blind 
going in for marriage than with the deaf, and the author thinks this 
fact due to acquired blindness after the people have formed a family; 
but it seems to me that the same argument will also apply to the 
deaf. 

The larger percentage of deaf people now marrying than 25 
years ago seems to indicate that the social position of the deaf as 
wage-earners is now more favorable than formerly, which establishes 
the fact of the forward stride which the instruction of the deaf has 
made in a quarter of a century. 


‘Reviews of articles in Scandinavian and German periodicals, by Prof. 
A. Hansen, Nyborg, Denmark. 
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The number of persons enjoying independent positions as 
owners of property or of business is now 104.5 per thousand (60.8 
in 1880) ; employers, 5.4 per thousand (1.7 in 1880) ; skilled hands 
or factory hands, 344.6 per thousand (193.6 in 1880); unskilled 
laborers, 193.1 per thousand (126.5 in 1880) ; people living from in- 
terest or pensions, 23.8 per thousand (8.3 in 1880). All these figures 
illustrate the progress toward better social conditions the deaf have 
accomplished during that period. 

The number of deaf needing support from the poor rate has de- 
creased correspondingly. In 1880, 6.8 per thousand; in 1905, 4.1 per 
thousand. In making comparison between the trades the deaf are 
occupied in, all persons under 15 years are excluded. 

In 1880 418 per thousand were not trained for any special trade, 
while in 1905 the number dropped down to 144.3 per thousand. 
Tailoring seems to be a favorite occupation with the deaf, 278.7 per 
thousand of their number going in for it (171.8 in 1880) ; farming 
comes next, with 246.8 (144.3 in 1880). 

The working conditions seem also now to be better for the 
female deaf than they used to be. Most of them are engaged in 
agricultural occupations, 209.0 (90.8); and in sewing and dress- 
making, 149.6 (84.1) ; but the number of deaf women not pursuing 
any definite trade is continually high, 550.6 per thousand (732.3 in 
1880). 

The total number of schools for the deaf were 37 in 1875, with 
2,351 pupils; it arose to 44 schools, with 2,742 pupils, in 1880; and to 
46 schools, with 4,314 pupils, in 1905. There were 144 individuals 
both blind and deaf, and 79 deaf-blind were also feeble-minded. 
Most of these poor beings live in hospitals, asylums, and poor-houses. 

The world-known achievement of Helen Keller in America has 
aroused widespread interest in the education of the blind-deaf even 
in Germany. A direct result of this enthusiasm was the establish- 
ment of a special school for deaf-blind children in the Oberlinhaus, 
in Nowawes, at Potsdam, near Berlin, under the directorship of the 
local clergyman, Herr Hoppe, assisted by a teacher of the deaf from 
the royal school for the deaf in Berlin, Herr Riemann, who both 
work in unison for the awakening of the dormant powers in the 
minds of 14 deaf-blind pupils. They are generously aided in their 
endeavors through the support of the provincial authorities. The 
instruction is imparted by means of the ordinary single-handed 
alphabet. Poor graduates will have the good fortune to become in- 
mates of the “home” connected with this school.—[ Blatter fiir Taub- 
stummenbildung. ] A. H. 


BREATHING DISTURBANCES IN THE SPEECH OF 
THE DEAF, ETC. 
Dr. Prof. Gutzmann, the son of the director of the municipal 


school for the deaf in Berlin, has made the study and treatment of 
deficiences of speech his speciality. In a recent treatise he gives the 
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results of his investigations on breathing movements in their relation 
to speech disturbances. He is of opinion that the conclusions he has 
come to through his studies may be made an adequate basis for the 
improvement of the present articulation instruction of the deaf child. 

“When the congenital deaf child has been taught some speech 
in school it has been verified that the respiration is not at all co- 
ordinated to the movements of speech.” Most of these deaf children 
can only produce a few syllables in one expiration, which causes 
quite a waste of breathing air, while the inactive breathing in the 
congenital deaf shows absolutely the same features as in normal- 
speaking persons. 

It is definitely stated that these facts are conspicuous in the 
congenitally deaf. “In pupils having lost hearing after they had 
acquired speech the remembrance of the previous correct co-ordina- 
tion is visible in their breathing curves.” 

The author has compiled a collection of breathing curves from 
deaf pupils. These curves of a forty years’ old man, deaf at birth, 
show that his respiration is quite normal when at rest, but it works 
abnormally quick when commencing to speak. He produces only 2, 
3, or at the highest 4 syllables in one expiration, and this is made with 
some effort and accompanied with considerable loss of air. 

“Many of the curves clearly show when a syllable begins and 
when it stops, so that the ascending expiration diagrams in cases 
resemble a flight of stepping stones.” 

The shape of curves where children with remaining hearing are 
concerned remind us of the curves of normal children. “The differ- 
ence between the curves of congenitally deaf pupils and semi-deaf or 
semi-mute children is so noticeable that it is quite feasible, by look- 
ing at them, to point out to which category a child belongs.” 

Dr. G. has removed speech troubles by the application of syste- 
matic breathing exercises, and he therefore recommends the intro- 
duction thereof not only at the start of articulation instruction, but 
also later on, and he believes that the result will prove that the deaf 
will more easily acquire command of oral utterance, and that he will 
use it more willingly toward his fellow sufferer. . 

It is far from being anything new to admit breathing exercises 
in the instruction of the deaf; the results have, however, hitherto 
proved to be somewhat meager, and, consequently, they have again 
been dropped in several schools. These exercises Dr. G. having 
illustrated through curves, seem, however, to have had their recom- 
penses. 

The same author has recently published the report for the first 
year of the clinic, which through his energies was started in 1907, 
and which forms part of the Berlin university. The number 0 
patients under treatment has been very high. Among them were 34 
persons suffering from deafness, 179 stammered, 23 of whom had 
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also other speech trouble; one patient, a sergeant in the army, had 
acquired the habit of stammering through a theatrical performance 
where he had to play the role of a stammering man. A great many 
among these sufferers were operated upon for adenoids. Mutism 
not accompanied by deafness was found in 29 cases—almost all chil- 
dren whose linguistic development proceeded abnormally slowlv. 
Generally the treatment has consisted in muscular exercises cf 
chest and throat, etc. ; in some cases medicine was applied.—| Blatter 
fir Taubstummenbildung. ] A.H 


THE NEW DIRECTOR OF THE BERLIN INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF. 


The royal-imperial school for the deaf in Berlin has now ap- 
pointed a new director in place of the late Edw. Walther, viz., Herr 
Wende, hitherto director of the institution at Liegnitz, where he has 
served for a long period of his life. He was appointed headmaster 
there in 1901. 

Besides having a long, successful, and faithful work as an edu- 
cator for the deaf child to look back upon, Herr Wende has also 
been honored by his colleagues in being elected the chairman of their 
influential National Union for Teachers of the Deaf. 


He was born a poor boy in a far-off village on a sandy heath, in 
the East, but the village teacher discovered his inborn qualities and 
took interest in the youth and assisted him in acquiring an education. 

The post as director of the royal-imperial school in Berlin is of 
a special importance, as the training of young teachers in possession 
of their certificate of teachers of the normal school to a great extent 
takes place in this school of the metropolis of the German empire. 
At any rate, the secondary training for teachers of the deaf with at 
least five years’ service in an institution, desirous to acquire the 
degree ‘“headmaster-exam.”” have to prepare themselves therefor 
under the direction and advice of the head of this institution.—[ Blat- 
ter fur Taubstummenbildung. | A. H. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF AND THE ACTS 
OF EXPRESSION OF THE NORMAL. 


Prof. Reuschert, at the royal and imperial school for the deaf 
in Berlin, is now busily investigating the question of signing by the 
deaf, and the original use of signs by the normal; the first volume of 
an elaborate research work has been issued lately, and the second and | 
last is soon to follow. This topic has recently come somewhat to the 
front anew within the circle of German instructors of the deaf, and 
Dr. Schumann, in Leipzig, wrote last year a pamphlet thereon, 
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wherein he advanced rather hypothetical assertion concerning the 
processes of thinking of the normal. 

The struggle between the champions of oralism and signing for 
the deaf is just as old in Germany as elsewhere, but Herr Reuschert 
hopes to add something to give a clearer conception of the whole 
matter, and his books will at least have the quality of impartiality, 
which cannot be said about the polemic dealings with the same topic 
of Roessler and Heidsick in the nineties—Roessler against signs, and 
Heidsick strongly in favor of them, a standpoint he, however, with- 
drew from after his visit to the American schools at the end of the 
past century.—[ Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. | A. H. 


IS THE DOUBLE-HANDED ALPHABET PREFERABLE TO 
THE SINGLE-HANDED? 


The (clergyman) pastor at the church for the deaf in Copen- 
hagen, Rev. Mr. Jorgensen, who for some years has been a member 
of the staff at the institution in Copenhagen, made, two or three years 
ago, a visit to England and Scotland in order to study philanthropic 
and religious work for the deaf and he was surprised to find so 
many veople conversant with the use of the manual alphabet for the 
deaf—the double-handed, which is exclusively used on the British 
Islands—and not only friends or relatives of the deaf, but also people 
who had no connection whatsoever with the deaf. This fact has 
brought Mr. Jorgensen to think that there must be a natural reason 
therefor, and through personal experience as to ease of acquiring 
command of the double-handed alphabet, he has come to the con- 
clusion that it is much easier to pick up than the single-handed, used 
all over the European continent in slight variances of form. 

He has now brought the question before the forum of the deaf 
in the “Smaablade for dovstumme” and before the teachers in the 
“Nordisk Tidsskrift for D6fstumskolan,” whether it would be more 
expedient to adopt the double-handed alphabet in schools where 
manual means of communication still are used. 

A deaf compositor, Herr Petersen, in Copenhagen, has in a later 
issue partly adhered to the adoption of the double-handed alphabet, 
and he mentions that this alphabet is quite common among school 
children in ordinary grammar schools in towns, where the pupils use 
it as a secret means of communication behind the back of the teacher 
when a classmate needs ‘“‘an aiding hand” in the recitation. This 
current form for a means of cheating the teachers is exactly the 
same as that used by the English deaf, but this circumstance is abso- 
lutely ignored by the Danish users thereof. Mr. Petersen is conse 
quently also inclined to judge the double-handed alphabet much 
easier because it has been preferred by the hearing children, not- 
withstanding its occult origins, compared with the officially adopted 
single-handed for the deaf—[ Nordisk Tidsskrift for Défstumskolan 
and Smaablade for dévstumme. ] 
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AFTER-CARE FOR THE ADULT DEAF, ESPECIALLY 
THROUGH UNIONS AND THE PRESS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


An instructor of the deaf in Trier, Herr J. Huschens, has given 
his opinion on this important matter in an article in Blatter. He 
confesses his experience as to unions is restricted, but as an editor of 
the Taubstummenfihrer (the Guide of the Deaf) through 13 con- 
secutive years, he has acquired some insight as to the second point. 

This topic, the after-care for the graduated deaf, has served 
as one of the main subjects of deliberation for the German teachers 
at the two last general conferences at Hamburg and Koenigsberg, 
and no teacher will fail to acknowledge the importance thereof. 

There are about 200 different circles for the deaf spread out 
over the German Empire, and the author thinks it expedient to inves- 
tigate the problem of their usefulness from three general points 
of ‘view : 

1. Is it necessary, or even desirable, that the deaf associate 
through unions ? 

2. If desirable, what kind of organization must these unions 
have? 

3. Dare we or have we, as their former teachers, any claim to 
gain some influence in the leadership of these unions? 

The writer thinks it preferable to encourage the graduated deaf 
to return to the circle of relatives and friends and settle there. ‘This 
would be to his advantage both for his daily needs and for the 
furtherance of language acquisition; and the number of pupils 
coming from good homes is considerable. And he thinks it quite 
unnecessary for this class to form special circles. In many cases it 
would even be inexpedient, as they are scattered among the hearing 
over an extended area, the basis for associations, the more dense 
conglomeration, being absent. 

But if this view be correct, it is the duty of the educators of 
the deaf to induce them to return to the home surroundings when 
leaving the institution. 

The position of the deaf hailing from great industrial centers is, 
however, very different. It is likely that they will go back to similar 
conditions after graduating, where they will form a separate “class” 
among their hearing surroundings. 

_ The several conferences of the deaf have voted in favor of the 
introduction of signs in the instruction of the deaf where the pure 
oral method hitherto exclusively has been applied, even to the men- 
tally weak, and it is not to be denied that doubts as to the wisdom of 
that procedure have taken root also among the teachers. Further, 
they have made resolutions in favor of the establishment of a school 
where secondary instruction could be acquired similar to what as 
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been done through Gallaudet College in America. Although this 
demand has hitherto been unanswered, the interest for that claim 
has increased throughout the country. At these assemblies of the 
deaf there has also been agitated the appointment of special clergy- 
men for the deaf, and in several instances they have succeeded in 
being heard. 

The influence the union life of the deaf has had upon the public 
conception of them is therefore not to be underestimated, and con- 
sequently it is desirable for the teachers to be in contact with these 
circles and to lend their guiding influence to the improvement of 
the social and intellectual position of the deaf. 

The unions in Schleswig-Holstein, Stuttgart, Hanover, Schlesia, 
and Berlin have within a restricted period saved up money which 
has enabled them to assist in many needy cases, which has had an 
uplifting influence on other deaf. Thus the author gives an affirma- 
tive answer to the first point: “Under certain conditions are special 
unions for the deaf not only admissible, but even desirable and 
needed.” 


On the other hand, circles having only purposes of pleasure 


seeking, or of a social character, must be considered as undesirable. 
The teachers ought to endeavor to inspire the adults with loftier 
ideals for coming together. A natural condition for the formation 
of such a circle is the presence of a considerable number of deaf 
within a narrow boundary. Berlin, with a population of about 
2,000,000 of inhabitants and 2,000 deaf citizens, has not less than 20 
different associations for the deaf; Breslau has 8; Hanover, 7; 
Cologne, 3; Essen, 4; Dresden and Leipzig also 4 each. 

To judge from the names of the twenty unions in Berlin, they 
seem to pursue widely different purposes: “Central union for the 
interest and benefit of the deaf in Germany” (“Zentralverband fur 
die Interessen und das Wohl der Taubstummen Deutschlands”) ; 
“Local union for the deaf ;” “Gymnastic circle for the deaf ;” “The 
union for deaf women;” “Theatrical union for the deaf:” “St. 
Joseph’s Catholic social union for the deaf; “Bicycle union for the 
deaf ;” “Union for the furtherance of the interest of the Israelitic 
deaf in Germany ;” “Swimming union for the deaf;”’ “The Lotto 
circle for the deaf,” etc., etc. 

Religious influence can only be promoted in associated life and 
on a confessional basis. Intermixture of the several main lines of 
religious beliefs is only apt to produce confusion and dissatisfaction. 
Another line of division would consist in establishing special unions 
for male or female deaf, as it has been carried out in Berlin. But in 
many instances it would prove to be wasted effort to separate the 
two sexes into separate unions, the very ground of the existence of 
two sexes being in many cases expressly the reason for the forma- 
tion of unions, where they have the opportunity to meet. It would 
therefore be more expedient by far to use influence to see that 
= takes place in the association life which is against good 
morals. 
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In response to the second point, Mr. Huschens says: It is as far 
as possible preferable to base the unions for the deaf on a con- 
fessional foundation, and a separation into two groups, one for the 
male, the other for the female deaf, should be encouraged. 

When we, the teachers, continue to look after the graduated 
youth and to care both for their material interests and spiritual wel- 
fare, this activity is not due to any hope of thanks or recompense 
on the one hand, nor to any obligation on the other, but we do this 
because we feel convinced that, in spite of all our efforts to attain 
the very highest goal with our pupils, the results have in many ways 
been modest, and we recognize that the deaf continually are exposed 
to suffer in the emergencies of life, and need an aiding and comforting 
hand, and we who have started their education must be the most 
interested in their continual prospertity when school is left behind. 
The majority of the deaf hail with joy the presence of their former 
teachers in their unions, and they gratefully accept their assistance. 

About 170 out of the 200 German unions of the deaf have 
leaders, and it is a regrettable fact that the most part of these many 
activities have no higher ideals for their meetings but to cultivate 
mere ephemerous purposes. A common phrase of the reports of a 
meeting runs as follows: “The members separated in the early hours 
of the morning under the impression of having spent an enjoyable 
day.” How different is the aspect of the main part of the remaining 
30 unions, led by either highly educated deaf or their friends, such as 
former teachers, clergymen, or others. The content of their annual 
reports gives reason to rejoice for what has been done for the mem- 
bers during a year. The third thesis is thus answered: The teacher 
has not only the right to claim interest in but also has a duty toward 
lus former pupils not to lose sight of them, but to give them counsel 
and assistance under the different emergencies of life. Consequently 
they have also the right, and, under certain circumstances, even the 
duty, to take interest in their union affairs. 

The need and justification of having a special press for the 
deaf is dependent on three conditions: 1. When the deaf person 
through his deafness has particular interests to defend; 2. When 
these interests are overlooked by the daily press; 3. And when the 
majority of the deaf are unable to digest the contents of the daily 
press, even if that press would protect the cause of the deaf. 

It is not to be denied that the deaf have particular interests 
to defend, and their special papers have aroused the attention of 
the public, which has served to the erection of “Homes” for needy 
deaf and for the foundation of protective unions. 

The press of the deaf has not only had material purposes to 
serve, but it has also more elevated ideals to make propaganda for—to 
strengthen the religious belief, to enlarge the ethical and moral 
views, and to broaden the spiritual horizon, besides, to develop the 
command of language. 

The daily press has with some right been called the sixth great 
power of Europe. If that definition be true as to the role the press 
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plays for the hearing, it is far more certain in regard to the deaf, 
who are not connected with the surrounding world with so many 
bonds as the hearing. They are therefore more likely to be strongly 
impressed by what cbmes to them through that avenue. 

It is doubtless that there is both a need and a reason for having 
a particular press for the deaf. It is regrettable that our profession 
has hesitated to acknowledge such claims. Not many years ago 
there were teachers who thought it superfluous. The considerable 
number of special papers at the present day evidences the erro- 
neousness of such contention. 

There are now ten periodicals for the deaf, some of them 
monthlies and the others bi-monthlies; some Evangelical, others 
Catholic or without any confessional color; some are edited by hear- 
ing persons and others by deaf: 

1. “Blatter fiir Taubstummen” (Leaves for the Deaf ),in Gmiind, 
started 56years ago, being the oldest ; 2. ‘““T'aubstummenfreund” (The 
Deafs’ Friend), in Berlin; 3. ““Taubstummen-Kurier” (The Courier 
for the Deaf), Vienna; 4. ““Taubstummenfithrer” (The Guide for 
the Deaf), edited by the author of this article, Prof. Huschens, in 
Trier; 5. “Deutsch Taubstummen-Zeitung” (German Deaf-Mute 
Journal), in Giistrow; 6. ‘“Wegweiser fiir Taubstummen” (Guide 
for the Deaf), in Halle; 7. “Deutsch Taubstummen-Korrespond- 
ence” (German Correspondence for the Deaf), in Leipzig; 8. “Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Taubstummen” (New Periodical for the Deaf), in 
Hamburg; 9. “Schweizerische Taubstummen-Zeitung,” in Switzer- 
land; 10. “Die Chronik,” in Berlin. 

At the Seventh General Conference of the Teachers of the 
Deaf, held in K6nigsberg some years ago, Director Karth, from 
3reslau, read a paper, in which he said: “We must own it as a 
matter of fact that the main part of books and dailies written for the 
hearing, using difficult sentence constructions and employing em- 
bellished metaphorics often, surpasses the limit of understanding of 
the average deaf.” Director K. thought these exactions proper as to 
what such periodicals ought to offer to their readers and issued 
bi-monthly: Common human failures and shortcomings seen in the 
light of religion and ethics, and presented in a simple narrative style, 
biographies of prominent men and women who have taken active part 
in the work for the welfare of the deaf, descriptions of people and 
nature from near and far, characters from history, articles on 
natural science, hygiene, sociology, ete., all plentifully illustrated 
with good cuts. 

In his paper Herr Huschens compared the content of the three 
periodicals edited by hearing persons, “Der Wegweiser,” ‘“Taubs- 
tummenfthrer,” and “Blatter,” with those edited by deaf persons— 
the Swiss Deaf-Mute Journal, edited by the deaf clergyman Rev. 
Sutermeister, therefrom exempted—and he is of the conviction that 


these periodicals, taken as a whole, fall far below the standard of 
the first three. Their columns are often stuffed with stupid reports 
of excursions, balls, etc., or some of them excel in lengthy articles 
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full of venomous hatred and injuries against other deaf people or 
institutions, etc.; some deal in frivolous novels, anecdotes, and, 
worse than all, others do not refrain from blasphemic diversions on 
religious matters. To this it comes that these periodicals edited 
by the deaf generally use a style that is replete with “big” words of 
foreign origin and entangled phrases, surpassing in difficulty the 
dailies. If the average deaf are ever to comprehend such language, 
we shall need the school term doubled (now eight years). Herr 
Huschens is of opinion that the periodicals for the deaf must confine 
themselves only to work upon the main religious lines—Evangelistic, 
Catholic, and Israelitic. There has been attempted an abortive 
fusion of an Evangelistic and Catholic paper. He considers it a 
cause for rejoicing that the deaf community can produce and main- 
tainso many papers. Nobody would try to deny the intelligent deaf 
the right to advocate the interests of the deaf and to protect them, 
but, likewise, nobody would find that only the deaf could defend 
these interests in the best manner. After having shown the flaws 
this press activity is suffering from, he summons the profession to 
join in the work for the uplifting of the graduated pupil, both 
through what may be wrought by the pen and by subscription.— 
[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] A. H. 


THE SIXTH MEETING OF THE UNION OF TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF FOR NORTHWEST GERMANY. 


About 30 of the members of this union met in Ludvigslust, in 
Mecklenburg, in the first week of October, 1908, and the chairman, 
Director Séder, from Hamburg, presided. In some commemorative 
words he expressed the regret of the death of some of the most 
prominent members of this branch since the last meeting—Director 
Danger in Emden, Director Marquardt in Bremen, and Director 
Walther in Berlin. 

He expressed his satisfaction that it was a member of this 
section, Director F. Werner, in Stade, who had delivered a valuable 
defense of the oral method through his book, “The Psychological 
Basis of the Oral Method,” against the several attacks on oralism. 
Altogether, three interesting papers were read and afterward dis- 
cussed. 

_ Director Strackerjahn, in Litbeck: “The Confirmation Instruc- 
tion in Schools for the Deaf.” The speaker divided the paper under 
six headings : 

1. The deaf child is prepared for communion through the con- 
firmation. 

_ 2. The instruction preparatory for confirmation is generally 
identified with the religious instruction in the schools for the deaf. 

3. The catechism forms a basis for the confessional formulas 
and the dogmatic doctrines concerning the sacraments. 
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4. The instruction must not be dogmatical, but practically 
religious. 

5. It is the duty of the church to provide for such instruction. 

6. The school for the deaf has the duty to prepare the pupil for 
membership in the church, and it must itself undertake to give the 
instruction which leads to confirmation, if necessary. 

Prof. Klatt, of the provincial school for the deaf in Schleswig. 
Holstein, read a paper on “Practical Proceedings in Formal Lan. 
guage Teaching.” His paper contained five theses: 

1. The necessity of a special and extended study of the formal 
side of language is due to the particularities of speech acquisition 
that deafness necessitates. 

2. Methodical systems have not hitherto outlined any organic 
co-ordination for the imparting of linguistic forms in unison with 
other branches of language teaching. 

3. The solution of this question is only to be found in the prae- 
tical work when, on the one side, measures are made to secure a 
progressive development of formal language teaching, not only 
in language teaching proper, but in all branches, and, on the other 
side, without encroaching upon the real aims of the whole education. 

4. Formal drill work is necessary for conjugations and declina- 
tions. 

The contents of the paper gave rise to an animated discussion, 
when the most opposed views as to formal language teaching were 
manifested. Mr. Klatt invited the assembly to vote for or against 
the views he had advocated—that it was necessary to include purely 
formal exercises in the language work in the deaf school—but this 
invitation was declined. ‘The discussion was considered a sufh- 
cient decision of the problem. 

The third paper was read by Prof. Stiidemann—‘The Elemen- 
tary Reading and Language Book.” It consisted of the following 
theses : 

1. The school for the deaf must supply the primary grades with 
language that permits a successful acquisition in the intermediate 
and higher grades of the diversified branches of learning. 

2. The didactic and psychological requirements as to natural 
processes of instruction are to be followed for the imparting of this 
elementary language: 

a. The instruction must be intuitive and must appeal to 
what interests the pupil. ; 

b. As to the selection of linguistic material, the linguistic 
need of the pupil is only. to be considered. 

c. The language taught must be that used in common life, 
which then will be fixed through drill work. 

3. The language teaching must proceed through free and intui- 
tive exercises. 

4. A printed book is little commendable at the primary stage. 


A lively discussion followed the presentation of the paper, if 
which Director Werner advanced the opinion that it was advisable 
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to reduce the use of written exercises as much as possible in order 
to secure better primary speech work. He referred to the common 
classification of mental activities into three groups or types—the 
acoustic, the visual, and the motoric. By nature the deaf belong to 
the visual type, but we must train him and bring the motoric activi- 
ties to the front in his mental life. In illustration he mentioned 
some examples from China. Both the phonetic and the formal side 
of the Chinese language used to be more perfect than is the case at 
the present day. When an address is given to an assembly of edu- 
cated Chinese, the modern Chinaman is not content unless it is sup- 
plemented with the written form of it. The visual type and the 
dependence upon the graphic form has increased within the educated 
class of the present time, but the preference of written images has 
been to the disadvantage of the phonetic and formal side of the 
language. We must try to save the deaf from a similar calamity.— 
[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. | A. Hi. 


THE SYLLABIC-MECHANISM AS A BASIS FOR ARTICU- 
LATION INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 


In his recently issued book with the above title Dr. Paul has 
proposed to reform the articulation instruction by replacing the 
generally used articulation teaching, which is based on isolated 
sounds, by compounds of sounds, this being the natural proceeding 
with the normal babe when giving the first articulate utterances. 


The originality of this point of view seems to be a little dubious 
through the light the famous champion of oralism, Herr. Vatter, 
throws on the question in his criticism of the book in the November, 
1908, issue of the “Organ:” 

“[ have with greatest interest studied the content of the book of 
this honored author, because the theories recommended therein for 
the commencing of articulation instruction are quite congruent with 
what I have written on this topic in several articles and in my ‘Fibel,’ 
and especially with my present praxis. The author disagrees with 
what I once recommended, viz., drill on sound elements, but, in 
accordance with my views, he recommends such preparatory exer- 
cises as movements of the arms, blowing exercises, etc., and writing 
exercises. When Dr. P. thinks these exercises should be concluded 
after a couple of weeks, I dare say that I, too, have not used them 
for more than one or two weeks. I then begin an instruction that 
resembles that of Dr. P. very exactly. We agree also that emphasis 
must be laid on the syllable, and not on the single sound element. 
In the sentence printed on page 72—‘Speech instruction must pre- 
cede the instruction in reading’—is observed one of my old and 
oftentimes repeated exactions to teachers. I can give the book my 
best recommendations to all who are eager to obtain the greatest 
Possible results of articulation drill." —[Organ der Taubstummen- 
Anstalten. | A. H. 
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HOW CAN WE REDUCE SIGNS TO THE MINIMUM? 


This was one of the questions discussed at the meeting of our Teachers’ 
Association held April 19. 

On one occasion Dr. Crouter, Superintendent of the Philadelphia School 
for the Deaf, was asked to give his views of “The possibilities of chapel ex- 
ercises under Oral methods.” Those who know Dr. Crouter and his mag- 
nificent school, and have seen the results obtained there are ready, I am sure, 
to believe implicitly his testimony. This is in part what he said: 

“No oralist denies the possibility of teaching children by manual methods; 
but I know the value of the oral method and it is by reason of my belief 
in the superior value of that method that I have become an oralist. To 
secure good oral communication it is necessary that there should be estab- 
lished an oral environment; there must be an atmosphere of speech created; 
it must be the method of communication known and practiced in the school, 
if you would have it reach a practical value in every-day communication 
with your pupils. There was a time when my pupils came to me and 
spelled; now they come to me and speak. Speech is the recognized means 
of communication. We have no spelling, not even writing, unless the neces- 
sity arises, and there is no question about the possibility of conducting 
chapel exercises, or any other service by means of speech alone. All moral 
thoughts, scriptural truths, historical facts, anything and everything that 
you would present during a service by manual methods, by signs, by spelling, 
may be presented in oral schools by means of speech and speech-reading. 
Of this I am positive. I have seen it tested, and I do not doubt it fora 
moment.” 

Experienced teachers of the deaf will no doubt agree that the most 
effective thing that could be done to insure the use of good English in 
schools for the deaf would be to banish signs, from both the inside and the 
outside of the class-room. But how? What are signs? Something intro- 
duced to perplex the teacher of the deaf? No! Signs are a language which 
appeals to the deaf through the eye and produces an impression that pene- 
trates the heart and mind and becomes the very warp and woof of their 
mental being. Some one writing upon the nature of signs said, “Though 
you should bind the hands of the deaf pupil, his soul, which no man caf 
fetter, would still express itself, to itself in signs.” 

The mistake of it all is, that signs should ever have entered the environ 
ment of the school life of the deaf pupil. Why? Because to prepare the 
deaf for the practical things of life they must have English—Signs and 
English are antagonistic—English cannot exist in a pure state where signs 
dominate. Moreover, they narrow the mental vision and dwarf the intel 
lectual growth. No pupil who thinks in signs can express himself in correct 
English. Then how can we eradicate them when they have become the 
soul’s song? Force the pupil to desist? Never! The only way I can see 
out of the maze is to force the other side—make it obligatory—an unalterable 
law as that of the Medes and Persians—that every individual employed by 
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the Institution, from the Superintendent down to the cook in the kitchen, 
shall spell to the manually taught pupil, and speak to the orally taught. 

There is a reasonable reason why this should be done—why it should be 
enforced if necessary. Somehow the thought has gotten into the minds of 
some of us that the responsibility of whether a pupil uses good English or not, 
rests upon certain individuals and certain places—teachers and_ school- 
rooms. 

We were never more mistaken. True, the use of English and the ex- 
clusion of signs should begin in the school-room and the success of that 
beginning depends upon each individual teacher and her faithfulness to each 
individual pupil. Each must build up over against her own door. But a 
teacher cannot do all. There are many parts of a child’s education com- 
menced in the school-room which cannot be finished there. 

Had you thought that only about one-fifth of a child’s school term is 
spent with his teacher? Teachers are not responsible for all of a child’s 
education and character. True, they have the responsibility of laying the 
foundation stones and seeing that they are well and deeply laid, but there 
are others who must help build. There must be perfect concert of action 
and purpose, and a pulling together for the highest welfare and advance- 
ment of the school. If a different policy prevails the best interest of the 
pupil suffers and it becomes impossible for officers or teachers to stand in 
their legitimate places and do their best. 

It is said that the ideal language book for the deaf is the one made up 
of conversations. Doubtless, we should not miss the mark far were we to 
say that one-half of the language of a hearing child is dialogue. Children 
are interrogation points. They acquire by inquiring. Every bright child 
is bristling with questions. The world is a grand mystery to him and he 
makes an effort to find out all that he can about it. The deaf child differs 
from the hearing only in that he hasn’t the language in which to clothe his 
questions—he has the curiosity about things, but he can’t express himself. 
Here is the golden opportunity for those who meet our pupils outside of the 
class-room. If we would not use a sign, but encourage, coax, and persuade 
the pupil to put all his communications in English we would, I am sure, soon 
see a decided improvement. A very small thing will discourage a child, is 
the reason I say “coax, encourage, and persuade.” We cannot by frowns 
or impatience when the child’s little fingers act slowly and his mind more 
slowly, when his tongue gets twisted and he fails to read his teacher’s 
lips, think that we can wed him to English for love’s sake. No, he will sue 
for a divorce and take the straight line—signs—for the desired haven, and 
dislike English with a perfect hatred. 

We may talk all we please of “temporary measures,” as the politicians 
say; we may hold Teachers’ Meetings and discuss the “pros and cons” until 
doomsday, but these will not avail unless we rise and act. If we are in 
earnest that our pupil’s English should be improved, it seems to me that the 
wisest course is that we should here and now take a stand. The codperation 
of all is needed. This step may meet with difficulties, but will not this 
watchfulness, guardianship, and teaching be worth while?—[The Deaf Caro- 


linian (N. C.).] 


, It is expected that the new census to be taken soon will show the deaf 
mm each State under separate classification. If the work of the census 
enumerator is done intelligently, the next census will be the means of placing 
valuable data relative to the deaf in the hands of each superintendent and be 
a means of locating many deaf children and placing them in school. While 
all schools are doing all they can to locate deaf children, still inevitably some 
are missed and therefore all aids in this direction are welcome. 

Over six thousand circulars have been sent out this week from the 
superintendent’s office. They are sent to the teachers of the public schools. 
tis hoped that a number of children will be located by this means. The 
same plan was tried about three years ago with very good results—[North 
Dakota Banner. ] 
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CENSUS OF THE DEAF IN roto. 


At the seventeenth meeting of the Convention of the American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, held in Morganton, North Carolina, July 8-13, 190s, 
following a discussion as to the enumeration of the deaf at the next decen- 
nial census, a committee on this matter was appointed consisting of Drs. Fay 
and Gallaudet, of Washington, D. C., and Superintendent Jones, of Ohio, 

At the eighteenth meeting of the Convention held in Ogden, Utah, last 
summer, this committee reported that it had had a conference with Hon, 
S. N. D. North, Director of the Census, in May, 1906, and that subsequently 
they had presented to him a communication in writing. 

This committee urged as of special importance for the census inquiry, 
in addition to the usual returns of residence, age, sex, color, etc., the fol- 
lowing: 

. Occupations and wages. 

Liability to accidents in shops and factories. 
. Mortality. 

Age when deafness occurred. 

. Degree of deafness. 

. Education. 

. Usual means of communication. 

The committee also recommended that a permanent official of the census 
office be appointed whose duty it should be to gather tabulated statistics of 
the deaf from time to time. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held in Washington, D. C., in 
December last, this census matter was again under discussion, and a com- 
mittee from the Board, consisting of Superintendent Crouter, of Philadelphia; 
Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. F. W. Booth, Secretary 
of the Association, and Superintendent Johnson, of this School, was appointed 
to cooperate with the Morganton committee. 

The census bill as originally introduced and passed by the last Congress, 
and which was later vetoed by President Roosevelt because of lack of civil 
service requirements, we believe, contained no provision whatever for the 
enumeration of the deaf. This situation was discovered only after the bill 
had got into the conference committee between the House and Senate. It 
was then too late to get any new matter into it. Later, through the efforts 
of Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. Fay, and Mr. Booth, representing the deaf, and Mr. 
Bledsoe, representing the blind, who appeared before the House Census 
Committee, a joint resolution was introduced into the House authorizing the 
Director of the Census to have the deaf and blind enumerated, but only as 
to names and addresses. Both Director North and the committee oppose 
a special schedule upon the ground that such schedules greatly increased the 
labor of a census, greatly delayed it, and added largely to its cost. And 
Congress seemed to be of the same opinion. 

he new bill for the census (House Roll 1033), which has passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate, and which will probably become 
the law, includes in the body of the bill the substance of the joint resolution 
above referred to, i. e., names and addresses of all deaf and blind persons. 

While this does not give us all the details asked for in the way of special 
schedule, nor even some that were included in the last two censuses, it wil 
still give us the most useful information and provide data that may be used 
for subsequent inquiries through correspondence, much in the same way 
that this was done by Dr. Bell, acting as special agent for the 1900 census. 

By statutory enactments (March 6, 1902, and subsequently) the Census 
Office is now a permanent institution and under the bill now pending the 
Director of the Census and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor are at 
thorized to purchase ground and erect a commodious and substantial office 
building at a cost not to exceed $680,000. 
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And hereafter, the period of three years beginning the first day of June 
next preceding the census each ten years will be known as the Decennial 
Census Period, within which period the whole matter of the census shall be 
completed and published —[Silent Hoosier (Ind.).] 


It may be said of the House census bill, now pending in the Senate, that 
it is thought improbable that it will be enacted into law, the time of the 
Senate being so entirely taken up with consideration of the tariff bill, and 
there being, moreover, considerable objection to certain civil service pro- 
visions in the census bill that tends to make Congress lukewarm with regard 
to pushing the bill to its passage. Failure to enact a new law will, of course, 
leave the old law operative, so it is quite possible that the 1910 census will be 
taken in the same manner and will collect the same information as did the 
1900 census.—[Epiror REVIEW. | 


A SIGN-LANGUAGE EXHIBIT. 


We reprint below from the Minnesota Companion two essays upon 
Abraham Lincoln which were written by pupils of the Minnesota school after 
having been given the life history of Lincoln as narrated in the sign-language. 
The editor of the Companion, Dr. J. L. Smith, himself deaf and an expert in 
the use of the sign-language, gives editorially and very fully the conditions 
under which the essays were written, but with the omission of one important 
fact, namely, the number of years the pupil writers had been under instruc- 
tion. He, however, states that the pupils belong to the highest class in the 
school, and from this we assume that they are about in their twelfth year. 

We are glad to have this exhibit, for it is a record—in form for permanent 
preservation for illustration and study in all time to come—of the sign-lan- 
guage, both in its shown possibilities, and also in its very obvious limitations. 
The exhibit will be studied by our educators of all schools, but probably not 
more closely than by those who practice exclusively English language methods, 
with it in view to discover, if possible, a recognizable basis for the claims 
advanced by sign-language users of its superiority over English as a medium 
for “clearly and accurately imparting information,” for securing mental de- 
velopment of a superior order, and finally for giving a better command of the 
vernacular. The exhibit will serve educators of future generations, in the 
probable absence from the schools of concrete examples of its kind, to show 
them the kind and level of thought to the expression of which the sign-lan- 
guage best lends itself, namely, narration, with its thought characteristically 
superficial; and to show them, moreover, in the language command exhibited 
by the essay writers, the level of literature to which they must be largely con- 
fined as they seek, in after life, enjoyment and instruction through reading. 

It would be an interesting and instructive experiment to give classes of 
similar grade in exclusively English language schools a printed narrative of 
Lincoln's life to read, then asking for a reproduction of this narrative in the 
pupil’s own language. A comparison of results would then be possible, and it 
would be decisive moreover, either of large value in the sgn-language for 
the uses to which it is put, or, on the other hand, of its lack of value, and 
of its wastefulness of the larger and surer values that would be shown as 
inuring to deaf children through the exclusive use of English for all the pur- 
poses of communication and instruction. 
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The Companion exhibit, with its editorial introduction, follows: 


Tue EpucaTIONAL VALUE OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE—AN ILLUSTRATION oF Its 
Possripiniries AS A MEANS OF IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE TO THE [DEar, 


[During the exercises in the chapel on the occasion of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
one of the teachers gave in signs a detailed account of the assassination and 
death of Lincoln and the pursuit and death of Booth. Monday morning fol- 
lowing, the teacher of the highest class, without previous warning, asked his 
pupils to write out what they remembered of the address. They did so, and 


the results were astonishing as regards the historical accuracy of their written 
versions reproduced from the sign version. We present below two of them. 
The first is written by a pupil who was born partly deaf who talks well, and 
has a good command of English. The second was written by a pupil born 
totally deaf, who has no speech at all, and whose language was all acquired 
here at school. Both versions are reproduced exactly as written by the pupils, 
without a single correction in grammar or punctuation. We do not offer them 
as specimens of English composition, but merely to illustrate the fact that the 
sign-language on the lecture platform is a means of imparting clearly and ac- 
curately a vast fund of information to the deaf. We would call attention to 
“cial editorial comment on page 8 of this issue—Epitor of THE CoMPAN- 
ION. 


[The writer of this was born partly deaf; talks well.] 


The War of Rebellion ended on April 9, 1865. Abraham Lincoln was 
serving his second term as President of the United States. 

President Lincoln was cheerful and happy. He had carried the burden 
of the nation for four long and bloody years. 

Now as he was happy and cheerful, one day he planned to go toa 
theater. He invited two other friends of his to go with him and his wife. 

They had a box seat in the theater. This was at 8 o’clock in the evening 
of the 14th of April in 186s. 

During the performance on the stage the people in the theater cheered 
and praised President Lincoln. He gave an address for a few minutes. 

The performance went on for about two hours. 

John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lincoln, was an actor of 
that theatre. His father and brother were too. John Wilkes Booth was con- 
sidered as the handsomest man ever seen. He was plotting to kill President 
Lincoln. Now President Lincoln was at the theatre, Booth saw that he had 
a good chance to kill him. So about to o’clock of that fateful night, he went 
up stairs and shot Lincoln in the lower part of the head from behind. Then 
he jumped to the stage from the box over the rails. Everybody in the theatre 
heard the report of the pistol but supposed it to be a part of the performance 
on the stage. But when they saw Booth jump to the stage, they looked up at 
the box and saw Lincoln sitting still with his head drooping on his chest. His 
wife screamed and fainted. 

In a few moments there was a panic in the theatre. One of the men in 
the theatre ran after Booth. Booth had broken a bone near the ankle 
by the jump but ran to the alley and mounted on a horse and rode away with 
great pain. Stewart saw that his chase was fruitless and gave up. Booth gal- 
loped several miles on his horse and stopped at the house of Dr. Mudd to re- 
ceive a treatment for his broken bone. Then he galloped on toward the south. 

In the meantime the people in the theatre rushed to the box and found 
that Lincoln was not dead but unconscious. They took him to a house across 
the street from the theatre and laid him on a bed. ‘They called for several 
doctors. They came but said that his case was hopeless. 

Early in the next morning at half five, President Lincoln died. 

Bocth was searched for all over near Washington. At last he was found 
to be somewhere in a barn. The captain’s orders were not to kill but to 
catch him but a soldier disobeyed him and shot Booth in the head near the 
same place when Booth shot Lincoln. 
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[Writer of this born totally deaf, no speech.] 


Abraham Lincoln was the president of the U. S. He had trouble very 
much during the Civil War. The Civil War lasted 1865. President Lincoln 
was happy after the civil war was over. He wanted to have a good time with 
his wife. They went to a large entertainment with his officer and a young 
lady. They were placed in a box. The people who attended, saw them and 
praised them highly. President Lincoln got up and bowed to the people 
several times. After that he paid attention to the show. 

Mr. Booth was a nice fellow. He had been prepared to murder Lincoln 
for long time with his several friends. He heard that Lincoln was in the en- 
tertainment. He got ready. He entered the there and went behind President 
Lincoln and went nearer and nearer him enough to shoot. He shot Lincoln, 
suddenly he took his knife to defend himself from Lincoln’s officer. He cut 
him by his arm. Then Booth ran and jumped over about 14 feet deep. 

He got a horse and ran away with his friend Herold. They hid in the 
woods for several days, , 

President Lincoln died and his body was brought to his old home at 
Illinois. It was April 15, 1865. 

Mr. Booth crossed Potomac river with Herold. He had one of his 
legs injured badly through he had jumped 14 feet. But he could hardly 
walked toward the South to escape. He arrived a farmer’s house and invited 
them to sleep in a barn. Somebody told the U. S. army about it. A captain 
and his soldiers which there were 29 soldiers came there. The captain set a 
fire to the barn which Mr. Booth refused to go out. Herold was captured. 
Mr. Booth intended to go out. One of the soldiers disobeyed his captain and 
shot him by his neck like Lincoln’s neck which Booth had shot. Booth 
suffered severely for two hours and died. Some of his relatives buried him. 
Several friends of Booth who knew it but kept secret and were hanged. Some 
of them were in the jail for all of their life. 


[Below is additional comment upon the productions by the editor of The 
Companion. ] 


We desire to call the attention of all readers of The Companion whose 
minds are not sealed by prejudice, to the articles appearing on the first page 
of this issue. They consist of two written versions by pupils in this school, of 
an address given in signs on the occasion of Lincoln’s birthday. We wilt 
briefly state the conditions under which the translations were written: 


1. The address was part of a holiday program, and the pupils had no idea 
that they would be called on to reproduce it in writing. Therefore they paid 
only ordinary attention to it, 

2. Four days after the address, the pupils were asked, without previous 
warning, to write down what they remembered of the account given. 

3. One of the versions is written by what we call a “semi-mute” pupil; the 
other by a congenital one. 

4. Neither of the pupils had ever read or been given a detailed account of 
the great tragedy of Lincoln’s death. Therefore what they wrote was wholly 
derived from the signed address. F 

5. Both the articles are printed exactly as written by the pupils, without 
one correction or emendation. 

The attitude toward the sign-language occupied today by the great majority 
of educators of the deaf is that it should be rigidly restricted, if not wholly 
Suppressed, in the classroom, to the end that sufficient opportunity may be 
given for practice in the use of English, cither spoken, spelled, or written. 
In addition, the moral influence is toward the encouragement of a habit among 
pupils and officials of an increased use of English outside of the schoolroom. 
; e may add that this is the policy of our school at present, as it has been for 
ears, 

On the other hand, we believe that a large majority of educators of the 
deaf have an abiding faith in the utility of the sign-language as an agent for 
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imparting knowledge on the lecture platform and in moral and religious in- 
struction, both at school and out in the world. Therefore they believe that the 
language should be retained for such purposes. 

In presenting the exercises printed on our first page, it was our idea to 
offer indisputable proof of such utility. If children at school can be told some 
great historical event in signs, and after the lapse of several days can repro- 
duce from memory in fairly good English such an accurate account as the one 
we submit, is it wise or kind to advocate the entire suppression of the sign- 
language from the education and the lives of the deaf? 

The instance thus adduced is but one of many showing what can be done 
with the sign-language on the lecture platform. The whole field of history and 
fiction can thus be opened up to the deaf. Nay more, there is practically noth- 
ing in science or nature that cannot be presented to them simply and clearly, 
By this means their minds are broadened, their imagination stimulated, and 
their lives made fuller and consequently happier. Let us all, educators of the 
deaf, unite in concentrating our efforts toward the teaching of English in the 
classroom, and to that end close the door upon the sign-language almost or 
wholly, as our judgment points out. But let us not, from a feeling of pre- 
judice, deny to the language of gestures the good that is in it and the good 
that it may do when rightly used.—Eprror1al In THE CoMPANION. ] 


DEVICES IN TEACHING. 


New devices in teaching are always turning up, and the originator of 
‘each is very apt to think that he or she has solved finally one of the diffi- 
culties of the teaching work. As a rule, none of them goes very far—the 
chief advantage of each device is that it suits the special gift of the person 
who devised it, and in another person’s hands it does not work as well as 
some other way will. Still, we wish that our school papers would once ina 
while mention some plan of presenting the familiar difficulties, which in their 
respective schools has been found to work well. Following is a way of 
doing “idiom work” which in some classes of our school has worked much 
better than the stereotyped method. The teacher gives a question, and then 
gives all the possible answers to it, under all conceivable circumstances, 
which are, like other exercises, written down in exercise books. In review 
work, the question can easily be changed, so as to bear on some subject in 
which the pupils are interested, and the answers consequently deal with 
realities, not with imaginary conditions. A sample will illustrate. 


Question: How are the merchants in Talladega getting along? 

Answers: (Unfavorable.) They are having a pretty hard time of it, as 
trade is very dull. 

They can hardly keep their heads above water these hard times. 

They are having up-hill work, but I reckon they will pull through. 

Some of them are in a tight place, owing to lack of capital, slow col- 
lections, ete. 

They can hardly get back a new dollar for-an old one. 

Their noses are on the grindstone, sure enough. 


(Moderately Favorable:) As a rule, they are just about holding their 
own. 
In general, they are just making a living. _ 

They are doing a moderate business, at a fair profit. 
Business is dull at present, but it is slowly picking up. ; 
They have to hustle to get along, but they manage to keep going. 


(Favorable:) Some of them are getting on swimmingly. 
A few of them are making money hand over fist. 
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Some of them are just raking in money. 
One or two of them are on the top wave of success. 
A few are succeeding beyond all expectation. 


(Uncertain:) I don’t know; I am not posted on trade conditions. 
I am not informed on that subject. 
I have no information on that subject—[Alabama Messenger.] 


Details are asked for by the Alabama Messenger, details as to the work 
of the class-room, and we are in sympathy with the inquirer. Glittering 
generalities are all very well; they have an imposing effect when presented 
in print, but a definite and detailed outline of any special exercise is worth 
a whole page of rhetoric on “the need of originality and inventive faculty on 
the part of the instructor.” Reticence as to details seems to be due to the 
fear that if one tells how a certain object is attained in class, some wiseacre 
will be moved to remark that “every teacher of any sort of intelligence ought 
to know that without being told.” We confess to being of a low grade of 
intelligence if that admission will only actuate our esteemed contemporaries 
to do as the Messenger has done so well in the illustration which we quote 
in “Among the Exchanges” [given above. ] 

And we here make mention of a little scheme we have had in operation 
for some months. Every pupil in the class has had more or less instruction 
in speech and speech-reading, and it is required that all communication be- 
tween the members of the class be carried on by speech, or in case this is 
impossible (as it often is), then by writing on the wall-slates. To encourage 


the speech habit, a number of simple sentences are written on the slate by the 
teacher at the beginning of each month and these are of a kind to be of use 
in daily conversation : 


Where is my book? 
I have lost my pencil. 
Please lend me your knife. 


A marked improvement has been noted in the use of speech since this 
plan has been in operation. As need arises, “legible” forms are suggested 
instead of those hard to catch. Any pupil detected in making signs is 
marked. It will be admitted by any candid teacher in a combined system 
school, that the general atmosphere is not favorable to speech. And it must 
also be admitted that this is unfortunate for the pupil. Any course of action 
which will tend to change this is surely to be encouraged. What is your 
method, fellow-teachers of the combined system schools, for inducing your 
pupils to make a practical use of their “normal” powers of communication ?— 
[California News.] 


Little Finland has schools for the deaf as good as the best if we are to 
believe an article in the last number of the British Deaf Times. In some 
Tespect they appear to be ahead of American schools, as witness the following 
extract from the article in question: 

Teachers are appointed by the scholastic authorities; the principals by 
the Senate. They become eligible for pensions after thirty years’ service. 

Each year the Government offers special facilities. to three or four 
Principals or teachers of schools for the deaf, enabling them’ to visit other 
countries, the fund being available in such ‘a manner that each teacher can 
count on being permitted to take at least two foreign tours in the course of 

is career.— [Kentucky Standard.] 
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THE NEW SITE OF THE SALEM, OREGON, SCHOOL. 


After careful examination and consideration of all the various proposi- 
tions submitted, the Board have decided upon a site for the new school. 

It consists of between fifty-three and fifty-four acres, adjoining the city 
limits, on the Oregon Electric Interurban Railway to Portland, near a city 
car line with fifteen minutes service, and about three-fourths of a mile from 


the Fair Grounds’ station on the main line of the Southern Pacific. Thus 
the transportation facilities are about as convenient as one could desire. 

The city water and sewerage system are easily available, and this is 
particularly desirable as the city is preparing to pipe in some twenty-five or 
thirty miles to secure an ample supply of the purest mountain water. 

The tract of land contains about seventeen acres of reasonably high 
building site, perfectly drained, and about thirty-six acres of extremely fertile 
lowland especially adapted to gardening and dairying. 

There are three orchards on the tract, sufficient to afford the school an 
abundant supply of fruit. A small grove of native firs adds to the beauty 
of the grounds. 

The present building improvements consist of two small dwellings, and 
a frame school building 40x 60 ft., with three stories and a high basement, 
originally built by a society of Quakers, as an industrial school, or “Poly- 
technic Institute.” Without radical alteration this building will be converted 
into an industrial building, thus serving its original purpose, and _ leaving 
available for other purposes some four or five thousand dollars which, with- 
out such a building, it would have been absolutely necessary to spend in 
providing space for the industrial department, storage, etc. One of the small 
cottages will be used for employees, and the other temporarily fitted up as an 
isolation hospital for contagious diseases. 

The new site is one and three-fourths miles from the Capitol building 
and the business part of the city. A short distance from the rear is a large 
tract of timber, where the boys who love the woods can always find some- 
thing to interest them. At the present location the school has about 55 acres 
under cultivation. At the future location it will have about 45 acres avail- 
able for cultivation, and as the soil is of the highest productive quality, we 
anticipate no difficulty in supplying the school for many years to come with 
an abundance of milk, fruit, and vegetables. 

The site of the future school is about half mile from the Willamette 
River, and the upper decks of passing boats can be seen. When high enough 
to see over the trees a fine view of Mt. Hood can be had. The site is higher 
than the greater part of the city and commands a very pleasing view of the 
hills beyond the Willamette, but not such a beautiful view of the valley as we 
now enjoy. 

The price paid for the property was $17,325.00, whicn was considered 
very reasonable, considering the comparative advantages offered by other 
sites and prices asked. No suitable site within a mile of a car line could be 
had for less than three hundred dollars per acre, while desirable sites, with 
satisfactory elevation and good drainage, on a car line, and within or near 
the city limits, ranged in price from $600 to $3600 per acre, and most of these 
tracts were considerably less than the minimum of 20 acres desired, and 
several wholly unimproved, and of a poor quality of soil, or quite flat and 
rather poorly drained.—[Oregon Outlook.] 


Governor Shafroth has signed Senate Bill No. 21 declaring this school 
an educational institution, which removes it from the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission. According to the opinion of a number of good lawyers 
and at least two Attorney Generals, there was really no need for legislative 
action as the courts would have decided in our favor, but the Board of 
Trustees, having gone into it, decided to take no chances after the with- 
drawal of the mandamus suit against the superintendent by the Commission, 
which left the matter in statu quo.—[Colorado Index.] 
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A SAD CASE. 


We are having constant reminders of the dreadful fate that almost surely 
awaits the deaf child who is not being educated. When such conditions 
exist without fault on the part of others it is a calamity indeed. When 
there is personal responsibility therefor it is not only folly but cruelty. An 
instance illustrating the truth of the above proposition was presented to this 
school last spring. A gentleman, the uncle of an uneducated deaf-mute now 
fully grown, came to Knoxville from an adjoining State in search of the 
young man in question, who had been lost for several weeks. His home 
was in a State where there is a good school for the deaf. The boy was 
bright and capable of learning. His parents were in good circumstances and 
fairly intelligent, but their unreasoning selfishness, their unwillingness to 
bear separation necessary to have the child educated (a selfishness which 
many well meaning parents often mistake for parental love) kept the boy at 
home in ignorance till he became a man. Then they could not control him, 
could not even make him know their will on many things. 

A party of his neighbors went to Chattanooga on the river with logs. 
The young man went with the party in defiance of the wishes of his friends. 
On the return trip he became separated from his companions at Luttrell, 
Tenn., within less than a hundred miles of his home. He soon realized that 
he was lost and began a vain effort to get home, but he could not tell, nur 
did he know, whence he came nor where he would go. He could not write 
his own name and address nor anything to locate or identify his friends— 
things that a bright deaf child learns during the first few months at school— 
so he wandered off aimlessly, unable to receive any help from willing hearts 
and hands, unable to cooperate intelligently with those trying to assist him. 
When the uncle was in Knoxville the family had already expended a large 
part of what they once possessed in a fruitless search for one who, with a 
few years’ education, could, under any ordinary circumstances, have traveled 
as safely and found his way home as easily as any member of his family.— 
[Report of Tennessee School.] 


THE DEAF OF SWEDEN. 


The first regular system of instructing the deaf and dumb in Sweden 
was begun in 1809 by Per Aron Borg, who founded an institution at Manilla 
in Stockholm, which soon afterwards became a state establishment and con- 
tinued to be the center of the work for more than half a century. During 
the period of 1864-89 a number of new establishments of private character 
sprang up, and vigorous attempts were made to introduce the deaf and dumb 
articulation method. The great reform, however, came in 1889, when a 
statute was passed redounding greatly to the credit of Sweden, and giving 
her, so far as the education of deaf-mutes is concerned, a position of honor 
in the educational world. In accordance with this law the education of these 


afflicted children is an obligatory public duty, within the province of the 
county councils, yet with important assistance from the State, which also 
enjoys the right of a certain superintendence of the work. The school age 
is from seven years onward, and the instruction continues for eight years 
from the time of the pupil’s entry into the school. Even private instruction 
of the deaf and dumb in Sweden is subject to the control of the public 
school boards. The Swedish deaf and dumb schools, upon which a sum of 
about one hundred and ten thousand pounds has already been spent, are 
planned upon a large scale, each establishment accommodating a hundred 
pupils or more, and they are housed in new and excellent buildings fitted with 
all the most recent of educational appliances——[British Deaf Times.] 
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HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 


There can be no question that deafness, like numerous other human 
defects, is hereditary in certain cases. The perpetuation of this tendency is 
undesirable. 

But how check it, how decrease it? Legislation is deemed inadvisable, 
There remains only the education of the deaf public toward the avoidance 
of matrimonial unions where this hereditary tendency is likely to be perpetu- 
ated or enhanced. And here is a field for missionary work open to officers 
and teachers in our schools for the deaf. They should take it upon them- 
selves to educate the deaf boys and girls toward the avoidance of the heredi- 
tary tendency. The congenitally deaf and those having one or more deaf 
relatives, should be strongly and kindly urged to avoid matrimonial unions 


with those similarly circumstanced. By forming unions with those entirely 
free from hereditary taint as to deafness, the tendency in the offspring will 
be reduced one-half, and the inclination of nature to revert to the normal 
will further aid in decreasing the hereditary element. It is needless to say 
that deaf couples are strongly averse to having deaf offspring. Therefore 
we believe that if all our schools made it a part of their education to train 
the pupils to the avoidance of the hereditary transmission of their own mis- 
fortune, much good would result. Moreover, we believe that the adult deaf 
should take cognizance of the matter and in their societies and associations 
they should discuss it freely, and take a strong stand in opposition to the 
mating of deaf persons who have the hereditary tendency on both sides. 
In the course of time the school training, supplemented by the after-school 
influence, would create a strong public sentiment among the deaf that would 
surely tend to the decrease of matrimonial unions in which the risk of heredi- 
tary. transmission of deafness is considerable-—[Minnesota Companion.] 


Some one has aptly said that there should be “joy in every task.” How 
true this is! We can do our best work only when we are working joyously, 
with a tireless heart to back up the tired hands. Let us take the newspaper 
reporter, for example. How many interesting interviews would he get if 
he prefaced his questions by a frown or a snivel! It’s the bright, cheery, 
happy-go-lucky fellow who forges ahead. Or take the grocery boy. If in 
the evening of a busy Saturday he allows his heart to grow weary along with 
his body, his services will not be long required. 

Now if this be so in the business world where everything is a matter of 
dollars and cents, how much more true it is in the school-room where mind 
has to meet mind and feel the rebound of one against the other. The pupil 
or teacher who comes into the school-room with a scowl on his face and 
bitterness in his soul has small show of helping himself or others; and the 
sooner he changes his views, if he be a pupil, or his vocation, if he be a 
teacher, the better for all concerned. We cannot all be happy all the time, 
but if it comes to the worst we can “hold up our heart with both hands” and 
— word and smile for cheery word and smile—-{M. in Colorado 
ndex. 


THE MELVILLE BELL MEMORIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


M. GARDINER, EDITOR. 
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CORRECT VERSUS INCORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 


The question of a standard for pronunciation is one that pre- 
sents many points of interest. Shall each one of us pronounce 
words as best please his ear, shall he imitate his special friend whom 
he admires, or shall he follow a dictionary ? 

If the last is taken as one’s authority, which dictionary shall 
it be? 

Students of phonetics, especially those who are preparing to 
teach others, are calling for a standard, a model which they can 
follow. 

We hope that Dr. Bell will soon give us his idea upon this sub- 
ject, and yet the writer recalls his remark when asked what the 
standard should be: ‘‘Well, what zs the standard? Is it that of 
London, New York, or Boston ?”’ 

While we are waiting for Dr. Bell’s help let us consider whether 
the pronunciation of the following words could possibly be allowed 
by any standard. The writer has heard the pronunciation as given 
below by teachers of speech. 

The following plan is submitted with the hope that it may 
serve to make persons more careful in pronunciation. The first 
column has the incorrect, the second that which is generally accepted 
as correct usage. ’ 
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REPORT OF WORK IN VISIBLE SPEECH IN THE MT, 
AIRY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


I have five classes in the highest grade of our advanced or gram- 
mardepartment. The graduating class is called A’. When the fifth 
class came to me last autumn they had been so long on their journey 
from the first grade, in the primary, to this grade that they had 
almost forgotten what a diagram was—much less could they read 
them. The other classes I had done some diagram work with last 
year. 

We began regular work about the 1st of November, and have 
had on an average fifteen minutes’ drill each school day since, mak- 
ing in all about one hour and fifteen minutes’ work a week. 

The pupils, as a whole, enjoy the Visible Speech work. When 
we had scarcely begun it I found that some of the girls had been 
sending postals to their friends in Gallaudet College written in very 
bad Visible Speech. 

The other day I discovered that the manager of the base ball 
team was writing his notices for the team in Visible Speech symbols. 
Their efforts to learn and use the symbols is, I think, commendable 
and amusing, too. 

I have endeavored to make the pupils understand it and apply 
it. In writing anything in the symbols I have shown them that 
they must study their own speech and symbolize it, and it brings 
out many interesting facts.regarding their pronunciation. ‘There 
are words which I thought they knew how to pronounce correctly 
quite wrong, and their surprise at this fact equals mine. 

Very often, when I symbolize something for the pupils to read, 
they question the correctness of my pronunciation. I love to have 
them do this, because it keeps up their interest and also shows me 
that they are studying it thoughtfully. 

The pupils are very fond of putting the little poems from 
‘* Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verse’’ into symbols. I hope to 
send you some of them and also a fable or two ina few days. _I shall 
send only a few from each class, just enough to show their individ- 
uality, for it comes out quite plainly in this work, I think. 

I am hoping great things for the pupils in this knowledge of 
Visible Speech. It must benefit their speech, I am sure, for it has 
helped me to gain a nicety in the pronunciation of certain French 
and German words, so I safely conclude that it will serve them 
equally well. 


4 
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The pupils of the B grade in this department also have instruc- 
tion in Visible Speech by Miss Olin, the special articulation teacher 
of that grade. Their work seems most creditable, and I am en- 
couraged to think that next year I shall not have to begin at the be- 
ginning with the new classes that come to me, but can just go on 
building on a good foundation: 

Of the five classes which I teach, I get the best work, strangely 
enough, from the fourth, next to the lowest in the grade. They 
write quite rapidly and read almost as rapidly as I myself.’ 

There is one thing all the pupils object to, and this is in a phrase 
like this, ‘‘ not to go,’’ the use of twot’s. They say in speaking 
they use only one. Their observations are indeed interesting. 

A. EVELYN BUTLER. 


'The above is a significant statement. It would seem to support our con- 
tentio : that we must look to the youngest pupils for the best results from the 
study of the symbols. Their speech has not become so crystalized into fixed 
forms that the change which might follow the better comprehension of the 
sounds of words is difficult of attainment. M. G. 
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THE ANCIENT JOKE. 


AN ORIGINAL BIT OF VERSE, SHOWING THE POETIC FIRE, AND BEAUTIFUL 
PRONUNCIATION OF THE WRITER. 

“My work shall live,” the builder cried: 

“With granite from yon mountain side 

“T will erect a temple wide, 

“And grand, and tall; it will abide 

“’Gainst waste of time and wash of tide.” 


“My work shall live,” the warrior said: 

“The mighty legions I have led 

“Have vanquished foe, their blood have shed; 
“The nation saved there’s naught to dread; 
“My work shall live in words of red.” 


“My work shall live,” the jester spoke, 
“Tall turned to dust is yonder oak; 
“The burden’s heavy, and the yoke 

“Ts galling to the common folk; 

“T’ll make them laugh, I'll tell a joke.” 


The work the builder thought so grand, 
Though granite once, is only sand; 
The nation saved at bloody cost 

Has disappeared, all record lost; 

But true were words the jester spoke ; 
We have today that same old joke, 
Harris TAYLOR. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We take great pleasure in publishing Miss Butler’s 
MT. AIRY report of the work of her classes in Visible Speech 
WORK. at the Mt. Airy School. It is most encouraging 
and affords means for comparison with the work 
done in other schools. It is hoped in future to print other reports 
of this kind for different schools. 
In order to show to the fullest possible extent the nature of 
the results accomplished by Miss Butler’s pupils exercises written 
in the ordinary course of school work have been photographed in 
reduced size and are shown on page 216-224. We also print three 
short pieces by as many pupils, which have been examined by Dr, 
Bell himself and endorsed as ‘‘ good’’ and ‘‘very good.’’ The 
pieces selected for publication, while on the whole the best of the 
many sent us, are by no means the only ones so endorsed, others 
especially being by John Nowacki, A*, Harry R. Longenberger, A’, 
and George R. Boden, A‘. 


A most important application of the Bell symbols 

AN IMPORTANT is in the delineation of peculiarities of speech, 

APPLICATION whether dialectic, of accent. or individualistic. 

OF THE In the essay contributed by Mr. Harris Taylor, 

SYMBOLS. of the Kentucky School, and printed on page 226, 

he has made a careful and admirable study of his 

own speech, which we believe will prove of the greatest interest 

and value to all students of Visible Speech. Of this he writes: 

‘“‘T will try this with a little verse of my own compesi- 

tion and shall endeavor to give the symbols as I speak. In this 

irregularities will not necessarily be evidences of ignorance of Visi- 

ble Speech, for I do not speak with any consistency whatever. I 

shall try my own ear, then the ear of a trained articulation teacher, 
and between us reasonable accuracy may result.’’ 


The long-awaited ‘‘ Stories and Rhymes in Melville 

MELVILLE BELL Beil Symbols’’ is now approaching completion, 
SYMBOLS and it is expected to be out at the time of the Sum- 
STORY BOOK. mer Meeting at Chicago. This story book is a com- 
pilation of dear and familiar old stories and fables 

set into symbols, and is the work of Miss Rebecca Sparrow, of the 
Western New York School at Rochester. it is profusely illustrated 
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and attractively gotten up, and we believe will prove a most de- 


lightful means of acquiring such intimate acquaintance with the 
mysterious looking characters that they can be read with ease and 
pleasure. 


No one who saw Miss Reinhardt and her babies 

A BEAUTIFUL on May 12 at Dr, Graham Bell’s house could fail 
SIGHT. to have been profoundly touched. It was a lovely 

and a wonderful sight to see this gentle woman 

with her babies in her arms speaking to them and being answered. 
Considering the extreme youth and the short space of time, only 
six months, in which most of these little ones have been under in- 
struction the amount of their understanding of language and use 
of it is astonishing. What is of perhaps even greater importance 
is the evidence of their perfect happiness. Seeing these round 
cheeked, bright eyed children, exuberant in the joy of life, it is im- 
possible to question the practicability of teaching the babies to 
speak and read the lips not only without distress but with happiness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1331 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 


Editor Melville Bell Memorial Department of the Association Review : 


In the April REviEw Mr. Thomas F. Cummings asks how cer- 
tain Arabic sounds should be written in the Bell Symbols, and you 
have referred the question to me. 

Of course, the first necessity is a clear understanding of the 
positions of the vocal o:gans in forming these sounds. As I am 
unfamiliar with Arabic, it is impossible for me to say, withott a 
clearer description of the positions involved, exactly how they should 
be symbolized. All I can do is to assist Mr. Cummings in express- 
ing symbolically his own conception of the formation of the sounds, 

Mr. Cummings says: 


coy 


Ihe tongue is in practically the same position in 
front as for our cf, but the back, beyond the ch point, is 
depressed and tensed ’’ 

This seems to indicate that two positions are simultaneously 
assumed : one, ‘‘the same position in front as for our ch,’’ which he 
writes Q or O; and the other, a position further back in the 
mouth, in which he states that the back of the tongue is ‘‘ depressed 
and tensed.’’ This position we may express temporarily by the 
letter v, the usual sign for an unknown quantity. The full writing of 
the Arabic sound would, therefore, according to Mr. Cummings, be: 

«+ (position for ch). 

The question then is, what is the position indicated by x? In 
connection with this I would recommend Mr. Cummings to read 
carefully my chapter on ‘‘ Methods of Studying the Mechanism of 
Speech’’ (see ‘‘ Mechanism of Speech,’’ second edition, page 36). 

The unknown position + is in the nature of a constriction of 
the passageway behind the back of the tongue; and, in defining 
accurately the location and nature of a constriction, we are obliged 
to distinguish three associated elements, viz: a, 6, two organs 
which are approximated together, and c, the condition of the 
passageway between them. 

In the present case Mr. Cummings evidently considers that the 
back of the tongue is involved, for he feels that it is ‘‘ depressed 
and tensed.’’ This indicates to my mind that the constriction * 
occurs further down the passageway than the part of the tongue 
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normally employed for & This makes the active organ employed 
the base of the tongue (C¢ ‘‘ inner part of back of tongue’’). 

Upon this supposition the two organs involved would be (a) 
the inner part of back of tongue, and (4) the back of the pharynx 
opposite to it. 

The only question remaining relates to (c) the condition of the 
passageway between. It is obvious that the passageway cannot be 
completely closed (4), for, if this were the case, the removal of the 
ch position would result in a click, which I do not understand to be 
the case (see remarks concerning the causes of clicks, Mechanism 
of Speech, second edition, pp. 88-go). 

We have then only to consider a central aperture (—) at the 
point of constriction, because the parts do not permit of a central 
closure with side apertures (divided aperture). 

From this I judge that the position + imagined by Mr. Cum- 
mings should be expressed by the symbol C; (central aperture be- 
tween inner part of back of tongue and inner part of back of 
pharynx). Adopting Mr. Cummings’ symbolization of the front 
position involved, Q or ON, we mav express his idea of the forma- 
tion of the Arabic sound as follows : 

Ci+0O or Ci + (O82), 

This may or may not be correct, but I think the symbols ex- 
press pretty fairly Mr. Cummings’ conception of the organic forma- 
tion. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PARKVILLE, MD., 
April 28, 1909. 
Editor of the Melville Bell Memorial Department : 

I was glad to see in one of the letters to your department in 
the April REvrEw the reference to the symbol for and use of the 
“Italian a,’’ as that question has been causing me some perplexity. 

Webster’s Dictionary calls the a in ah, arm, palm, the ‘‘ Italian 
a.’ In Bell’s ‘‘The Mechanism of Speech,’’ page 73, we find that 
the symbol for that sign is J. The symbol for the ‘‘ fifth’’ or 
‘intermediate a’’ (A), as in ask, path, grass, is J. 

I have examined very carefully the articles in the last four 
REVIEWS, and I find the symbol J used almost exclusively in such 
words as are, army, farmer, march, etc., while in every case the 
dictionary uses the mark for the ‘‘ Italian a’’ (4). 

I find the symbol J used in the article on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’’ 
in the REVIEW for February, and in the articles from the Clarke 
School in the April number. 
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If there are good reasons for the use of J instead of J in suck 
words as I have mentioned, I shall be pleased to know them. 
Information in regard to the correct use of these symbols will 
be very helpful to me. 
Very respectfully, MABEL P. WHITMAN, 


REPLY. 


Dictionaries, by their very nature, are intended to furnish the 
standard of correct pronunciation. Hence, technically, the use of 
the symbol ) where the dictionary indicates J (Italian a) is incorrect, 
But the sound J in the cases referred to is in such common use by 
even good speakers that usage has made it perfectly allowable. 

Miss Whitman will not, we think, go far wrong if she adopts in 
her own practice whichever symbol—) or J—seems to her to repre- 
sent most nearly the sound made by speakers whose speech she 
admires. M. GARDINER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1909. 


To the Editor of the Melville Bell Memorial Department : 

A most useful and entertaining addition will be made in your 
valuable department of THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW by giving a page 
in German and another in French, with their respective ‘‘ Visible 
Speech’’ translations. This will teach us the pronunciation of 
those languages and will make the study of ‘‘ Visible Speech”’ 
more essential ; it will, I believe, add many students to the study 
of that wonderful system of Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, than 
which there is no greater achievement of the age. Give us a page 
of each, German and French, in each number of the REVIEW. 

Yours sincerely, RuFrus CHOATE. 


[The suggestion in the above letter is a very practical one, for 
it looks to the utilizing of one of the chief values of the Melville 
Bell Symbols, namely, the exact transcribing of the pronunciation 
of any foreign language and the exact reading of such pronuncia- 
tion by any student familiar with the symbols. It may be possible 
for the REVIEW to arrange in the future for such a department in 
its pages as is asked for, giving pages of German and French as 
written in the symbols. We should be glad to know of persons 
among our readers familiar with German or French and having the 
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necessary knowledge of Visib:e Speech to enable them to transcribe 
the language into the symbols who would be willing to furnish a 
page or so of matter thus transcribed for each issue of the REVIEW. 
—EpITOR OF THE REVIEW. ] 


SPEECH DIAGRAM READINGS. 


The Speech Diagrams in this number read : 
This is avery hot day. Come to the park with me. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
Taught | Speech Not 


Speech | Used |Usedt SSS| S SSt 
r | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 4 

6460 5584 535 | 2496 | 1549 | 975 

1900" 6354 | 5969 582. 2757 1643 

TOOT dr 6167 621 3020 I6II | 1009 

7164 6276 712 2506 1323 | 2412 1903 938 
7561 6793 645 2331 1364 | 3098 | 3552. 1754 | 1487 
1904.. sinh 6858 720, 2¢50 305 | 4503 | 3715 «1854 | 1289 
sia 7994 621 | 2153 278 | 4942 | 3911 | 2038 | 1424 
BOG io55 535.08 8145 | 7679 466 2279 252 | 5148 | 4274 | 1682 | 1723 
8320 | 7852 468 2359 5067.) «1521 | 1264 
S451 | Solo 441 | 2412 304 | §294 | 5389 | 1304! 1317 
eee | 8872 | 8496 376 2631 279 5586 5758 1458 1280 

PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 

64.0 55.5 | 25.7 || 2 

64.7 56.0 5.0 | 27 4 | 14.6) 9.2 

64 7 50.7 6.4 | 22.6 12.0 | 21.8 | 30.6 | 17.2 8.5 
60.3 5.8 | 20.0 | 12.1 | 27.4 | 31.5 | 15.6 | 
69.9 6.4 | 18.2 2.7 | 40.0: | 1625 11.4 
69.0 65.0 4.0 | 19.3 | 2.1 | 43.6 | 236.2 | 14.2 | 
BOO ate 70.1 66.1 19.9| 3.3 | 42.9 | 42.7/| 12.8| 106 
70.9 67.2 2022 2.6 | 44.41.45 11.0 | 
TODO) 69 I 2.3 | 45.4 | 46.8 | 11.9 | 104 


* For corrected Table for 1900, see Vol. II, p.549 +Column 3, ‘not used,” includes all 
cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of instruction. TColumns 5 an 
8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. Columns 6 and g include unclassified cases 
taught by SSS. 

The diagrams represent graphically the percentage of pupils taught speech in school for 
the deaf in the United States and Canada, according to the statistics which have been gath- 
ered annually by the ReVviFW since 1899. The figures on which the diagrams are based are 
given in each case immediately under them and the columns are numbered to correspond 
to the curves upon the diagrams. 

1. Totaltaught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (wth or without Spelling or Sign-language). 
3. Taught Speech, but Speech of used as a means of instruction, 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


| Taught by Speech 


Year | Speech Used Usedt SS | SSS 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
0 404 330 14 22 64 4! 
43 23 247 20 T44 
384 361 23 251 8 Io2 
) oy 393 377 16 1So 75 122 250 
387 367 20 183 93 gI 28 
354 282 179 75 28 2 
Ct ere 346 273 7 174 76 23 2: 
408 296 112 183 69 4I 25 
421 301 120 246 - 55 2 
Coe 487 386 IOI | 271 22 93 | 3 
| 483 381 102 193 94 94 36 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
2.6 1.8 | 29.0 § 3 
55-4 2.9 |. 35.5 2.6 | 18.4 
48.5 45.9 2.9 | 31.9 I.0 | 13.0 
49.2 2.0: | 22.6 9.4 | 15.3 | 3I. 
51.8 49.1 2.7 | 24.5 12.4 | 12.2 37. 
48.2 38 4 9.8 24.4) Ic.2| 3.8} 38 
49.5 39.1 10.4 | 24.9 | 10.9} 3.3] 36. 
55-4 40.2 | 24.5 9.4 6.0 | 34. 
39.8 ¥5.9 | 32-5 — | 7-3 | 34- 
8 48,0 12.8 | 24.3 | 11.9] 11.8 | 45.4 


MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. 
4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Ste n-language) 
s. Taught by Speech and Spelling (wo Sign-lany uage). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
SCHOOLROOM USAGE. 
(Without reference to outside instruction.) 


7. ‘taught by Speech Speliing, no Sign-language) 
8. ‘Taught by Speech and Spelling (vo Sign-language). 
9. ‘Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language 
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TABLE Il.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, MARCH 10, Igo9. 


SSS 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF NUMBER OF PUPILS TAUGHT SPEECH SPEECH USED as A MEANS OF INSTRUCTION 
Speech | | S Ss S Ss ss 
TH Not in in in i 
E UNITED STATES Taugh Speech a means | Usep as Stated Schoolroom | Schoolroom | Schoolroom Schoolroom Schoolroom 
Arranged according to pecc Taught instruc- outside outside outside outside outside | outside “ied. 
3 Query 9 Query 1. | Query2 | Query3 | Querys | Querys | Querys 
Ala. Talladega School (1)........... 174 84 
Ark. Little Rock School.............. 324 143 81 a -- _ 
mal. Berkeley School ....-.........:. 152 121 31 10 III 10 4a 
Sacramento School ............ 8 8 3 8 — 38 
Conn. Hartford School (2)............ 165 144 21 120 24 13 15 
Fla. St. Augustine School............ 56 32 || Sis 22 20 
Ga. Cave Spring School (5)......... 159 86 73 «|| 86 61 
shland & Wabansia Sts...... 33 rat 
Harrison St. School........... 10 10 — || 10 10 
4 17th near Loomis St.......... 16 16 — | 16 16 
2ist Pl. & California Ave...... 8 8 8 8 ee pee 
12 Public Day Schools........ 231 231 | 231 _ 231 
Ind. Indianapolis School (6)......... 310 172 138 172 172 
lowa Council Bluffs School.:......... 233 127 126 127 127 
Kan. Olathe School 237 126 III 126 112 I 
Ry. Danville School (7)...........-- 342 161 181 161 161 
Md. Baltimore, Hollins St. School (8) 22 22 22 22 
* Frederick City School (9)...... 108 70 38 70 -- 
Kensington School ............. 6 6 6 —~ 6 BSS = 
Parkville School (10)........... 50 46 4 25 21 9 6 10 
“4 Boston, Newbury St. School..... 162 162 162 162 
Randolph School ....... 120 120 — | 120 120 
Northampton School ........... 152 152 — || 152 152 
W. Medford School............. II II II II ~ 
Grand Rapids School............ 26 26 — pate 26 
Ishpeming School .............. 4 4 — || 4 4 
Manistee School ............... 9 9 9 9 — _ 
North Detroit School........... 15 16 12 3 12 
. Faribault Scho 38). 275 119 156 119 ~ 119 are 
Jackson Sfhool 109 30 79 19 II ate 19 
St. Wouis, Garrison Ave. School. 43 43 43 10 3 
Malone School (15)..........-- 83 7 7 76 41 35 
N. Y., East 23d St. School....... 110 110 110 110 
“ Mt. Morris Park School... 23 23 23 23 270 
“ West 187th St. School.:..| 16 16 16 16 178 
Rochester School 178 178 178 -- _ 7 
Rome School ......... Ra 105 83 22 33 50 19 4 235 
Westchester School ............ 235 235 235 35 
Morganton School ............. 249 175 74 175 _ 175 
Devils Lake School...........-. 73 40 33 40 = 40 
Cin’ nati, Gilbert & Yale Aves.. 2 2 2 2 ~ = 
E. 6th St. School....... 8 8 8 & 
Columbus School .............. 450 | 237 213 232 232 
. Edgewood Park School......... 227 203 24 203 203 
Phila., Belmont Ave. School....| 64 64 64 64 
Swarthmore School ............ 6 6 -- 6 6 ine = 
Providence School ............- 68 68 — | 68 rie ~ 68 
Cedar Spring School.......... ..| 107 54 53 54 6 
Sioux Falls School.............. 77 26 51 26 om: 


4 
; 
ae 
: 
= 
: 
: 
rat 


100.0 | 


Wash'n Ht’s School (16)..| 508 508 — 270 = 
“ West 187th St. School....| 16 16 16 pn 
Cin’nati, Gilbert & Yale Aves... 2 2 2 
6th St. School (17). 32 28 ou 28 ne 
Cleveland School (18).......... 70 76 74 2 
Columbus School ...........2.. | 450 237 ~ om 
Sulphur School (19)............ | 185 6 me 4 ad 
Phila., Belmont Ave. School... .| 64 64 64 
“ et. Airy School......... 510 404 404 
Seranton School ............... 99 99 99 wes 
Swarthmore School ............ 6 6 6 6 
Providence School ............. 68 68 68 68 sin 
Sioux Falls School.............. 77 20 26 — 26 
Austin School (for colored)..... 60 2 2 2 _ 
Vancouver School ............. 108 83 70 7 _ — — 45 — 7 24 — 
. Romney School (22)............ 149 28 28 — 28 
Appleton School ............... 6 6 6 —~ 6 
Bloomington School ............ 8 8 — | 8 8 — 
Green Bay School.............. 15 15 — 15 ‘ons I5 _ 
Sheboygan School .............. 8 | 8 — 8 8 
Stevens Point School .......... 7 7 7 7 - 
Number of pupils in 145 schools........ 12287. 8872 3415 . | 8400 | 201 85 2631 3086 238 1220 982 298 
Percentage “ 100.0 72.2 27.8 69.1 2.4 21.4 25.1 1.9 9.9 8. 2.4 
| 
CANADA 
St. John School................ 30 | 9 9 
Montreal : 
St. Denis St. School.......... 140 120 112 8 
Ville St. Louis School........ II0 65 65 
N’tre D’me de Grace Sch. (23) 70 68 12 3 16 6 4 4 = 
Number of pupils in 7 schools.......... 704 | 483 @ {<3 193 77 4 12 vs 
Percentage 60.8 12.5 3 24.3 9. 0.5 1.5 


For General Summary of the above, see Tables III, IV, and V. (1) to (23), see Notes, pp. 245-246. 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 


DEAF.—MARCH Io, 1909. 


United States 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


No. of Per 
| cent of 
Pups - 
: Pupils 
TAUGHT SPEECH: 
Speech used as means of instruction....| 8496 69.1 
Speech not used as means of instruction. 291 2.4 
Not stated (whether used or not)....... $5 0.7 
| 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 
In Schoolroom— Outside— 
| $2 8.0 


Canada 
» 
No. of Per 
| COMt OF 
Pupils'| - 
Pupils 
794 100.0 
453 60.8 
39.2 
381 48.0 
99 12.5 
a 0.3 
193 24.3 
go 11.4 
77 9.7 
0.5 
12 
5 0.6 


Symbols employed in above Table : 
Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language) 
SS Speech and Spelling (vo S:gn-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
10, 1g09. 


DEAF.—MARCH 


MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND 
OUTSIDE 


(See diagrams, pp. 234 and 235) 


Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 

S S 

Line 4 Total |S... 
S Ss 
SS Ss 

Line 5 Total SS.. 
S SSS 
SS SSS 
SSS sss 
Unclass SSS 

Line 6 Total SSS. 


TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN 


The Association Review. 


United States 


No. of | Per 


Pupils | cent 
263 21.4 
279 2.3 
5559 | 45-4 


DEAF.—MARCH 10, 1909 


SCHOOLROOM USAGE 


without reference to outside instruction 


(See diagrams, pp. 23} and 235) 


Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 

S) S 
S SS 
Sss 

Line 7 Total S... 
Ss SS 
ss SSS 

Line 8 Total SS. 
sss 
Unclass SSS 

Total SSS. 


Line 9 


Symbols employed in above Tables : 


Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


United States 


No. of | Per 
Pupils | cent 


5758 | 46.8 
1458 | II.9 
| 

1280 


Canada 


SCHOOLS FOR 


Pupils | cent 
193 | 24.3 
94 | 
94 11.8 
THE 
Canada 
No. of | Per 
Pupils | cent } 
360 | 45.4 
16 | 2.0 


No. of | Per 
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The above statistics (Tables I], II], IV, and V) have been compiled from 
replies to the following queries: 


Query 1.5 SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in the 
school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING (without sign-language) 
also used outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruc- 
tion, etc., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE 
also used outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruc- 


tion, etc. with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH ‘and SPE LLING (without sign-language) used both 
in the school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in 
the school-room; but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used out- 
side in chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, etc., 


pupils. 
Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in 
the school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used 
as a means of instruction (their general education being 


carried on by silent methods)......pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught 
articulation or speech...... pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 10, 1909: Total, 
pupils. 
NOTES. 


(1) Talladega School (Ala.): Mr. Joseph H. Johnson, Principal, reports 
his school unas the numbered Queries as follows: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 84; 4, 0; 5, 0; 
, 84; 7, 0; 8, 90; 9, 174 

(2) Hartford School (Conn. ): Dr. Job Williams, the Principal, annotates 
Query 1 with “many pupils use speech outside, both oral and manual,” and 
Query 2 with “nearly all our pupils use signs more or less outside.” 

(3) and (4) Washington, Gallaudet College and Kendall School (D. C.): 
No information received. Statistics used compiled from the statistics given 
in the American Annals of the Deaf of January, 1909. 

(5) Cave Spring School (Ga.): No information received. Statistics used 
from the AssoctaTION Review of June, 1908. See note in that number. 

(6) Indianapolis School (Ind.): Mr. Richard O. Johnson, the Superin- 
tendent, annotates Query 3, under which he records 172 pupils, thus— ‘“(In- 
cludes Kindergarten, 44.) Speech outside not required, but freely used in 
communication.” And he annotates Query 8, under which are recorded 138 
pupils, thus: “Includes 6 oral pupils who have been joined with Manual 
Seniors under manual teachers for the current year. They have been 
Straight-out oral pupils since entering school, however, until this year, and 
have done well. They are joined to the Manual Seniors this year because of 
financial considerations.” 

(7) Danville School (Ky.): Mr. Harris Taylor, the Supervising Teacher, 
annotates Query 3, under as are reported 161 pupils, thus: “This is my 
instruction. No signs to be used in the school room. There may be teachers 
who viol: ite this law of the school.” Also Query 8, thus: “Spelling and writ- 
ing, no signs. This instruction may be violated in some cases.” 

(8) Baltimore, Hollins St. School (Md.): No information received. 
ce stice used from the AssocraTION Review of June, 1907. See Note in that 
number. 
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(9) Frederick School (Md.): Dr. Chas. W. Ely, the Principal, reports his 
school under the numbered Queries as follows: 1, 49; 2, 0; 3, 573 4, 03 3, 10; 
6,0; 7,0; 8, 38; 9, 108. He adds the note: “You will notice that the total 108 
is not the aggregate of the above numbers. It is impossible to answer the 
above questions without re-duplicating.” 

(10) Parkville School (Md.): Mr. Lyman Steed, the Principal, adds this 
note: “We have a deaf-blind boy, Albert Jobes, from Chester, Maryland, who 
has been taught to speak in the last two years. He is doing well. The most 
of his school work is done by means of spelling and speech.” 

(11) Flint School (Mich.): Dr, F. W. Clarke, the Superintendent, reports 
317 pupils in the school March 10, 1909. No figures are given under Queries I 
to &, inclusive. Dr. Clarke adds the note: “Taught by the Combined System.” 
Statistics used compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf for January, 
1900. 

(12) Faribault School (Minn.): Dr. J. N. Tate, the Superintendent, adds 
the note to Query 6: “Practical exclusion of signs in school-room.” 

(13) Jackson School (Miss.): Dr. J. R. Dobyns, the Superintendent, re- 
ports 126 pupils present March 10, 1909. No figures are given under Queries 
1 to 8, inclusive. Dr. Dobyns adds the note: “Dear Sir: Inclosed please find 
supplement to our Yellow Book for 1908 and 9, which is as near as I can 
answer your inquiries.” Statistics used compiled from the American Annals 
of the Deaf for January, 1900. 

(14) Albany School (N. Y.): No information received. Statistics from 
the AssociATION REviIEW of June, 1908. 

(15) Malone School (N. Y.): Mr, E. C. Rider, the Superintendent, reports 
his school under the numbered Queries as follows: I, 0; 2, 41; 3, 0; 4. 423 5, 

(16) New York, Washington Heights, School (N. Y.): Mr. Enoch H. Cur- 
rier, the Principal, adds the following note: “Speech and spelling are used in 
chapel a portion of the time. This same is true in trades school instruction.” 

(17) Cincinnati, W. 6th St., School (Ohio): No report received.  Sta- 
tistics used from the AssoctaTIon Review of June, 1908. 

(18) Cleveland School (Ohio): Miss Grace C. Burton, the Principal, re- 
porting 2 pupils under Query 4, annotates the query, “one deaf-blind.” 

(19) Sulphur School (Okla.): Mr. A. A. Stewart, the Superintendent, 
adds to his report the following: “We began the first oral work in this school 
this year. Have been very much embarrassed by lack of teachers. In 
another year we hope to make a more favorable report. We shall add several 
oral teachers next year.” 

(20) Salem School (Oregon): Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, the Superintendent, 
adds to his report: “In chapel exercises and in communication between officers 
and pupils. constant effort is being made toward a maximum of spelling and 
speech and a minimum use of signs, but no absolute rule of exclusion has 
been attempted.” 

(21) Ogden School (Utah): Mr. F. M. Driggs, the Superintendent, adds 
the following note: “We have nine classes: six of them are oral, two are man- 
ual-oral, and one is manual. We use spelling in the chapel, in the shops, and 
everywhere, but not to the total exclusion of signs.” 

(22) Romney School (W. Va.): Statistics used from the AssocraTION 
Review of June, 1908. Mr. Jas. T. Rucker, the Principal, returns the blank, 
but too late for use in this issue, reporting his school under the numbered 
Queries as follows: 1, 0; 2,0; 3, 03 4, 0; 5, 355: 6, 0; 7,0; 8, 127; 9, 156. 

(23) Montreal, Notre Dame de Grace, School (Quebec): The report re- 
ceived from this school notes: ‘The numbers are the same as last year except 
that we have three more in the oral class.” 
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PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF, 
CHICAGO, JUNE 28-JULY 5, 1909. 


The following program has been prepared, and will be followed at the 
coming Summer Meeting of the American Association to be held at Chicago, 
June 28-July 5. The program is subject to changes that may be made before 
the meeting. 


MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


8:00 A. M. to 5 P. M., College Building. Chicago Normal School, Informa- 
tion Bureau and Registration Desk Open. 
8:00 P. M., Opening Session, in College Auditorium. Miss Mary McCowen, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, presiding. 
1. Invocation, Rev. Charles Kindred, Pastor of the Englewood Christian 
Church. 
2. Music, Orchestra of the Englewood Christian Church. 
3. Addresses of welcome: 
A Member of the Chicago Board of Education; 
Dr. Ella Flagg Young, Principal Chicago Normal School. 
4. Response, Mr. Richard O. Johnson, Superintendent Indiana Institution 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
5. President’s Address, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Informal Reception, by the Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20. 


9:00 to 9:45 A. M., Practice School Building, Chicago Normal School. Class 
work with pupils of the Chicago Public Day-Schools for the Deaf, 
daily, including Saturday, at the same place and hour. 

10:00 to 10:30 A. M., Recitation Rooms, College Building. Classes in Metville 
Bell Speech Symbols, daily, including Saturday. In charge of Miss 
Caroline A. Yale. 

5 A. M. to 1:00 P. M., College Auditorium. General Session. 

1. Invocation. 

2. Music. 

3. An Interpretation of the relation of art and manual training, George 
William Eggers, Head of the Department of Art, Chicago Normal 
College. 

4. The Educational Possibilities of Book Binding, Oscar L. McMurry, 
Head of the Department of Manual Training, Chicago Normal 
College. 

5. Drawing as a means of Expression, Mrs. Antoinette Miller, Instructor 
Department of Art, Chicago Normal College. 

6. Address, speaker to be supplied from Chicago Technical School. 

7. Correlation of School and Shops, Elmer D. Read, Western Pennsyl- 
‘vania Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa, 

Discussion. 


10:4 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 


9:00 to 10:30 A. M., Class work with pupils and Classes in Melville Bell 
Speech Symbols, as on Tuesday. 
10:45 A. M. to 1:00 P. M., College Auditorium. General Session. 
1. Invocation. 
2. Music. 
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Laboratory methods of determining physical conditions, Dr. D. P. 
MacMillan, Child Study Department. 

Oralism in Combined Schools, Harris Taylor, School for the Deaf, 
Danville, Ky. 


Discussior. 


5. Story work, Martha C. Bell, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila- 


6. 
7. 


8. 


delphia. 
Nature work, Caroline R. Smith, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia. 


Preparation for Geography, Clara Ellen Newlee, Chicago Day-Schools 
for the Deaf; Advanced Work in Geography, Elizabeth Strickland, 
Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, New York City. 

Wisconsin schools (stereopticon), A. J. Winnie, State Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf, Madison, Wisconsin. ; 


THURSDAY, JULY 1. 


9:00 to 10:30 A. M,, Class work with pupils and Classes in Melville Bell 


10:45 


2 


4 
5 
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Symbols, as on previous days. 

A. M. to 1:00 P. M., College Auditorium. General Session. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Social training that makes for efficiency, Mrs. Marion Foster Wash- 
burne, Chicago. 

Beginnings in language and reading, Ruchiel Mirrielees, Chicago Pub- 
lic Dsey-Schools for the Deaf. 

Corrective work in language, Ethel M. Hilliard. School for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Reading in Intermediate Grades, Frances W. Gawith, Clarke School, 
Northampton. Mass. 

Literature for Grammar Grades, Samuel G. Davidson, School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelrhia. 

Cultural studies for the de«f, Emma Roberts, Institution for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis. 

Corrective work in speech. A. Evelyn Butler, Caroline L. Olin, Frances 
Lucas, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


FRIDAY, JULY 2. 


9:00 to 10:30 A. M., Class work with pupils and Classes in Melville Bell 


10:45 


Symbols, as on previous days. 
A. M. to 1.00 P. M., Col.zge Auditorium. General Session. 


. Invocation. 
. Music. 
. Methods and development of schools for the Deaf in Austria, Joseph 


Schara, Public School for the Deaf, Vienna. 


. The importance of training for teachers of the deaf, Frances L. Glenn, 


Institution for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 

Discussion, Frances Wettstein, Day-Schools for the Deaf, Milwaukee; 
Gertrude Van Adostine, Day-School for the Deaf, Detroit: Marv 
S. Garrett. Home School for Deaf Children, Philadelphia; Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson, Kindergarten for the Deaf, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Mary McCowen, Chicago Normal College; Richard O. Johnson, 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 


. Coérdination of studies, Amelia De Motte, School for the Deaf, In- 


dianapolis. 


. The problem of how we hear, Dr. G. E. Shambough, University of 


Chicago. 


. Illustrated lecture on morals, Milton Fairchild, Special Instructor, 


Moral Education Board. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 3. 


g:00 to 10:30 A. M., Class work with pupils and Classes in Melville Bell 
Speech Symbols, as on previous days. 
10:45 A. M. to 1:00 P. M., College Auditorium. General Session. 


1. Invocation. 

2. Music. 

3. Speech work, M. Louise Upham, School for the Deaf, Morganton, 
N.C. 

4. Physical training, Grace G. Green, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phil- 
adelphia. 

5. The development of backward children, Jennie L. Cobb, Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

6. Related number work, Nora B. Knisely, Chicago Public Day-School 
for the Deaf. 

7. The development of the equation, Barton Sensenig, School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

8. Illustrated Lecture on Morals, Milton Fairchild, Special Instructor, 


Moral Education Board. 


SUNDAY, JULY 4. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M., Hull House Auditorium, Papers and discussion on prob- 


lems connected with the Sunday occupation of Deaf children. 
Speakers will be announced later. 


MONDAY, JULY 5. 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M., Englewood Ch istian Church. General Session. 
1. Invocation. 


2. Music. 

3. School-room findings, Agnes Sttinke, School for the Deaf, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

4. The unusual child, Mrs. M. Reno Margulies, School for Deaf Children, 
New York City. 


Annual Business Meeting. 


AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS. 


The afternoons and evenings of the several days will be devoted to recre- 
ation and sightseeing, and will include a ;hildren’s entertainment, an auto- 
mobile ride, a steamer trip on Lake Michigan and Chicago harbors, a dance, 
a banquet, excursions, and theater parties. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE EIGHTH SUMMER MEETING. 


At this writing the arrangements for the Eighth Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association, to be held at Chicago, June 28- 
July 5, have been so far completed that little remains to be done 
except to await the time of the Meeting. An excellent program, 
published elsewhere in this issue, has been provided, which promises 
much to interest and profit those attending the Meeting. The after- 
noons and evenings will be devoted to recreation, sight seeing, and 
social enjovment, including a children’s entertainment, an automo- 
bile ride, a steamer trip on Lake Michigan and Chicago harbors, a 
dance, a banquet, excursions, and theater parties. Chicago as one 
of our great cities is full of interest for the visitor. It is, moreover, 
on account of its location upon the lake shore, said to be cool—at 


night, at any rate. 
Details as to hotel and boarding have been furnished by the 
Local Committee as follows: 
Hore, HeapQuarrers. 


The following hotels between 51st and 56th streets are on or 
near the lake front, within a few minutes’ walk of transportation 
lines, and may be reached from the Normal School in 30 minutes 
by surface electric lines on transfers, fare 5 cents; by the Illinois 
Central railroad and surface electric street-car lines, fare 10 cents: 

The Chicago Beach Hotel, 51st boulevard and the lake shore; 
Hyde Park Hotel, 51st boulevard and Lake avenue; the Windemere 
Hotel, 56th street and Cornell avenue; the Elms Hotel, 53d street 
and Cornell avenue. 

AMERICAN PLAN. 


Many of the rooms are in suites, with one bath to a suite. Dou- 
ble room with bath, $2.50 each person per day; more than two in 
large room with bath, $2.50 each per day; single room with exclu- 
sive use of bath, $5 per day; single room without bath, 53.50. 

3y special arrangement, the extensive beach, commodious par- 
lors, and wide verandas of the Chicago Beach Hotel are placed at 
the service of the Association members. 

Down-town Hore 

On the European plan, $1.50 to $2 per day, may be reached by 
the elevated electric lines in 45 minutes, fare 5 cents; by Chicago & 
Rock Island railroad in 20 minutes, single fare Io cents, 10-ride 
ticket 75 cents. 
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PRIVATE \CCOMMODATIONS. 


Rooms in private homes near the Normal School may be secured 
at from 25 cents to 75 cents per person per day, according to location 
and number of persons in room. Reservations may be made in 
advance by addressing Miss Mary McCowen, Chairman of the Local 
Committee, 512 North Normal Parkway, Chicago, II. 


Mats SERVED DURING THE CONVENTION. 


Breakfast will be served from 7:30 to 8:30 by the ladies of St 
Bartholomew's church in the Guiid hall opposite the Normal School, 
at the corner of Stewart avenue and North Normal Parkway, 25 
cents. 

\ catéteria lunch will be offered at the close of the morning 
program in the lunch-room of the college building. This is a very 
good lunch at low cost, and mémbers will probably avail themselves 
of it. 

\ three-course dinner will be served in the college building at 
six o'clock p. m., when ordered at the Information Iureau a day in 
advance, or before nine o'clock in the morning; price, 50 cents per 
plate. 

The information-room bureau. check-room, writing-rooms, and 
rest-rooms will be open at the Chicago College buildings all day 
Monday, June 28th, for the convenience of the \ssociation members. 

Mail for members of the Association may be addressed to Chi- 
cago Normal College, 69th street and Stewart avenue. 

Tickets, $1.50 per plate, for the banquet at the Auditorium Hotel 
Thursday evening, July the first, may be secured in advance, by 
mail, from Mrs. Cornelia Bingham Eggers, Chairman Social Com- 
mittee, 512 North Normal Parkway, or at the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, not later than Thesday morning, June 20th. 


ROUND VOLUMES DEPOSITED IN THE 
VOLTA BUREAU. 


Our recent suggestion that institutions should deposit bound 
volumes of their papers in the Volta Bureau has had response in 
the receipt from Mr. J. W. Jones, of the Columbus School, of a 
bound volume of the last vear’s file of the Ohio Chronicle. We 
cannot but feel that this is a practice that should be general, for 
practically no school is fire-proof, and in a hundred vears from now, 
not to look further into the future, history may record very many 
institutions now standing as having been destroyed by fire. The 
Volta Bureau, in its library compartment, is fire-proof, and its con- 
tents will be preserved, no doubt, hundreds and even thousands of 
vears, and it should be utilized to the fullest extent by the present 
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generation tur the benefit of the many to follow. The Volta Bureau 
receives regularly the issues of most of the institution papers, and 
it preserves them in unbound form. It could not, except at con- 
siderable expense, involving the diversion of funds from present 
uses, undertake the binding of these papers, and they may never bx 
bound up. On the other hand this expense would be trifling to an 
individual institution, and it could be easily borne. 

We desire in this connection to acknowledge also the receipt 
from Mr. J. iX. Gallaher, of Chicago, of a bound file of the first 
vear’s issues of the National Exponent, an independent paper for 
the Deaf, bearing in this volume the year date 1895. We shouid 
be especially pleased to have the file of this paper complete in bound 
form, as well as the bound files of .other independent papers that 
may have had publication in vears past. 


NATURAL SIGNS AND THE SIGN-LANGUAGE AGAIN. 


In our last number we quoted remarks that we made on the 
floor of the Ogden Convention, relative to the radical difference 
existing between natural signs as defined and conventional signs, 
expressing it as our conviction that the former are permissible, and 
that in a beginning oral class they cannot be harmful to a child or to 
the class, providing they are abandoned at once and completely by 
all concerned after having served their purpose. Our point was that 
a natural sign is harmless if it is never permitted to become a con- 
vention, or, in other words, a part of a sign-language. 

Mr. W. Laurens Walker, in a recent number of his paper, the 
Palmetto Leaf, takes issue with us upon this point, and argues 
strongly that all gestures with beginning pupils are hurtful. We are 
quite willing to concede the broad principle that he lavs down, that 
helping a pupt! when he does not need help tends to weakness rather 
than strength, and that an apparent present gain may sum up in 
the end a very considerable loss. This, indeed, is in brief form the 
whole indictment against the sign-language. [ut the concession 
made, we fail to see that an abandoned and forgotten gesture or 
sign can be harmful as used in the earliest stages, anv more than 
can a picture or tov object, likewise discarded and forgotten. The 
only danger is that the natural sign can become what the picture and 
the object cannot become, namely, a conventional sign, or a remen 


bered and used svmbol in a sign-language, itself to become through- 


out the schoo! course a much-used substitute for English. It was 
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our purpose to point out this danger and incidentally to warn 
against it to the end that teachers, appreciating it as a danger and 
recognizing it in their work, may so shape their teaching as to avoid 
it, gaining thus in the early stages of instruction whatever they may 
of time and advancement in their work, and this quite without loss 
to their pupils. We will concede that there are teachers who go 
too far in the use of natural signs—who, given the inch, will take 
the traditional ell, even to the last one of its forty-five inches. We 
should regret to have given encourageinent to this class of teachers, 


pe that even they may benetit in the knowledge of the 


and only 
existence and nature of the danger and of the location of the danger 
line, so that with full knowledge, and having the disposition to do 
so, they may exercise the power which the knowledge gives them 
to avoid crossing the line. Mr. Walker evidently had this class of 
teachers in mind in making his final argument, where he says: “In 
teaching first-year pupils to read the lips many teachers, to help 
the child along, say ‘shoe’ and look down at the foot; they say ‘Go 
out in the hall’ and nod toward the door. Mr. Booth says this is 
permissible and in no way dangerous. Right there he is wrong.” 
Yes, we certainly would be wrong in saying anything so contrary 
to the principles of good teaching, and we can only wonder that our 
remarks could have been construed as referring to this indefensible 
species of innervation. The fact is, “nodding toward the door” and 
“looking at the foot,” and all signs of their kind, constitute a dis- 
tinct class by themselves. They are what might be termed “clue 
signs” or “clue gestures,” and they are reprehensible, not because 
there is danger of their becoming conventional signs—they are too 
vague and general for that—but becavse their use. when it is a 
habit of the teacher, relieves the pupil largely of the necessity for 
thought or effort in lip-reading, thus losing to him benefits aimed 
at, and that should, and would otherwise. come to him in the exer- 
cise. After all, it comes down to a question of the individual teacher, 
and of her experience and knowlédge that give her a clear concep- 
tion of the vital difference between natural and conventional signs, 
and ot the great danger of the one class through over-use taking on 
the harmful nature of the other. With this clear conception no 
teacher need fail, in any situation involving the problem of natural 
signs and their restricted use, of easy adjustment of her art t 


avoidance of all danger from such us 
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\ FOREIGN VISITOR. 


During the past month a number of our American schools were 
favored with a visit from Mr. Fred H. Roe, principal in charge of 
the educational work of the Roval Institution for the Deaf, at Derby, 
Ikneland. Mr. Roe is a son of Dr. Wm. R. Roe, the well-known 
headmaster of that school and the present chairman of the National 
\ssociation of Teachers of the Deaf. In the three weeks of his stay 
in the country, Mr. Roe inspected a goodly number of representative 
institutions, among them the Mt. Airv and Bala schools in Phila- 
delphia, Gallaudet College. the Nendall school, the Kensington 
school, and the Volta Bureau in Washington, the Rochester school, 
the Northampton school, the Boston school, the [Hartford school, 
and the Washington Heights and Lexington .\venue schools in New 
York City. Mr. Roe, while a young man, has the advantages of long 
experience in the work and thorough training for it, advantages that 
fit him especially well to profit by such a tour of observation and 
study as he made. The Derby school has recently made extensive 
additions to its equipment, chief of which is a new school building, 
and its board of managers sent Mr. Roe upon this tour in order that 
the school, in its future development, may have all advantage of 
the latest and best that might come under his observation. Visitors 
from abroad of the tvpe that Mr. Roe represents are. we feel safe 
in saying, always Welcomed in our schools, for their presence in- 
volves an interchange of experiences and views such as inures quite 
as much to our own benefit as to that of the visitors. 


“THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF.” 


We have received in a private note from Mr. Thos. P. Clarke, 
superintendent of the \ ancouver, Washington, School for the Deaf, 
the following gratifying information regarding the results of Mr. 
Clarke’s efforts to secure separation of the school for the Deaf from 
the schools for the Blind and the Feebie-minded of his State: 

“You will perhaps be glad to know that I have been successful 


in my efforts to separate the deaf from other classes in this school. 
You will remember that when I came here we had the Deaf, Blind, 
and TFeeble-minded. In 1yo6 I got rid of the Feeble-minded by 
sending them to a school of their own. On April 21 we separated 
the Blind, giving them a school and a superintendent of their own. 
\We are now the “Washington School for the Deaf.” I shall be able 
now to concentrate my efforts, and hope for better results.” 


/:ditorial Comment. 


Jt 


MRS. BELL'S RECEPTION TO MISS REINHARDT AND 
HER BABIES. 


“To meet Miss Reinhardt and her babies” was the rather cryptic 
wording of the invitations which Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell sent 
out to her friends a couple of weeks ago; but it brought together 
a large number of interesting Washington people, most of whom 
probably did not realize, except in a very general way, that deat 
children under school age could be taught to speak. They were all 
ereatly surprised to find that in their midst Miss Reinhardt had not 
only started a small school at Kensington, Maryland (a suburb of 
Washington), but had already trained five or six little children to 
read the lips and articulate a number of words. 

Mrs. Bell explained in a few words how Miss Reinhardt had 
come to Washington to start a small private school to teach deaf 
babies to speak, at the age when hearing children naturally learn. 
Nothing could have been more appropriate than that one whose 
deafness has meant so much to deaf children should introduce to a 
Washington audience so active a worker as Miss Reinhardt in this 
special field which must appeal to all. 

Dr. Bell then gave, for the benefit of those who were not 
familiar with the facts, a brief account of the history of speech 
teaching in this country, alluding to the important part taken in it 
by Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, who was present, and telling of her 
untiring patience and her determined struggle to give to her daugh- 
ter the power of speech, with all that it meant of a real part in 
the great work of the world. 

Miss Garrett came all the way down from Philadelphia to be 
present and she told of her own work for the deaf, and she also 
spoke of one of Miss Reinhardt’s remarkable pupils, David Wilson, 
of Philadelphia. 

Miss Reinhardt then introduced her babies, one by one, and to 
most of those present it seemed nothing short of marvelous that 
children of three and four vears, who could not hear a sound, could 
read the lips so satisfactorily that they already responded in the 
way that hearing children about a vear vounger would have don 
Many of the guests found it very difficult to understand what thes 
called the miracle of lip-reading, as exhibited by the children, and 
this miraculous impression was intensified when they held the chil- 
dren themselves in their arms and found they understood what was 


said to them by strangers, although they could not hear a sound 
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The intense look with which the children regarded those who were 
speaking to them, for the purpose. of course, of reading their lips, 
was very striking. 

Every one was impressed with the beautiful manners of the 
babies and with their entire naturalness and absence of any self- 
consciousness, in spite of the way they were being shown off and 
made the.center of so much attention, and every one was carried 
away by Miss Reinhardt’s enthusiasm and could net tail to be im- 
pressed by the greatness ot her aim. 

\mong those present were Ex-Justice and Mrs. Henry B. 
Brown, Elon. and Mrs. John W. Foster, Gen. and Mrs. George M. 
Sternberg, Gen. and Mrs. .\. W. Greely, \dmiral W. S. Schley, and 
Rev. Dr. Charles Wood. Davin FAiRCHILD. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS. 


After forty-five years’ service in the profession, Mr. James Wat- 
son retires at the end of the present session as superintendent of the 
Idaho school. His successor will be Mr. Paul Morton, now a teacher 
in the school. 

Mr. C. E. White, for the past three years superintendent of the 
Nebraska school, will give place in the fall to Mr. Rk. EK. Stewart, 
his predecessor in the office, the change being made at the instance 
of the governor of the State. 

Mr. Harris Taylor, supervising teacher of the Kentucky School, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Lexington .\venue, New 
York City, School, in place of Mr. I. .\. Genner. who, as stated in 
our last issue, resigned to take the Superintendency of the Rome, 


N. Y., School. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE THE RULE IN MISSISSIPPI 


The forces for progress are constantly active throughout our 
work, and occasionally evidences of the fact, quite outside of statis- 
tical returns and Convention declarations, come to the surface. 
And it is significant, too, that progress. in most evidences of it today, 
is making toward the larger use of and the more exclusive depend- 
ence upon the English language as the language of our schools for 
all purposes of communication and instruction. The end aimed at is, 
of course, that deaf children shall learn ‘the English language through 


the one best way, namely, its use: and hence the schools are more 
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and more conditioning things that all teaching forces shall employ 
thentselves in the actual use of every-day English upon all occa- 
sions and for all the emergencies of the school life. \Vlany schools 
are taking positive measures to force the use of English by the adop- 


ion of stringent rules upon the subject, the Mississippi school among 


the rest. In this school, according to the report of a reeent visitor, 
a printed placard appears upon the walls throughout the building 
with the following words upon it: 
“Speak, Spell, or Write all Requests, 
Interrogations, Statements, etc.” 

The report well says: “How can any school fail to bear good 
fruit with the above injunction . . .~ placarded all through the 
buildings in large type, and the pupils and teachers imbued with the 
deep import of the placards and at all times trying to live up te 


these silent commands ?” 


The dates of the sessions of the Special Education Departnient 
of the National Educational Association, meeting in Denver, will be 
July 6th and 8th. This makes possible attendance upon the sessions 
of the department at Denver by persons present at the meeting of 


the \merican Association at Chicago, June 28—July 5. 


Horace MANN Scitool, FoR THE DEAF, 
178 NEwbury boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro wishes to announce that. owing to a 
temporary trouble with her eyes, she will omit this season the session 
of her summer class for the training of teachers in speech and voice 
culture. She will, however, resume the course of study next 


stimmer. 


THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—S8s. qd. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg.in German money; 1ofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and rol. 2c. in Italian moriey. Postal money orders skould be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 
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CALL FOR THE EIGHTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf: 

The Eighth Summer Meeting ( Nineteenth Annual Meeting) of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deat will be held from June 28 to July 5, inclusive, at the Chicago 
Normal College, Englewood, Chicago. 

A full program, published in this issue of the Review, will be 
presented, 

The Chicago Normal College buildings are beautiful and com- 
modious, located in the midst of an extensive campus, and they 
will afford ample and comfortable accommodations for the sessions 
of the meeting. .\n important department of the Chicago Public 
Schools for the Deaf occupies class-rooms in the Practice School 
building of the Normal College, and these will be used for the morn- 
ing class work with pupils. 

Arrangements for boarding have been made with a group cf 
hotels on or near the lake front, and with private boarding houses, 
all within easy reach by car lines of the Normal College. Reserva- 
tions may be made in advance for accommodations by addressing 
Miss Mary MeCowen, Chairman of the Local Committee, 512 North 
Normal Parkway, Chicago. [Information as to hotel and boarding 
accommodations is given elsewhere in this issue of the REVIEW. ] 

It is regretted that arrangement for reduced railroad transpor- 
tation could not be effected, the rule now being that special rates 
shall not be granted conventions except upon a guarantee of a mini- 
mum attendance of one thousand delegates. 

The program of the Meeting has been so arranged as to leave 
the afternoons and evenings at the disposal of the Local Committee, 
who will provide recreation and entertainment for the members in 
the form of excursions on land and water, a banquet, a dance, theater 
parties, ete. 

It is expected that all persons attending the Meeting and _ par- 
ticipating in its proceedings or enjoying its privileges will enroll 
themselves as active members of the Association. Election to active 
membership involves the payment of the annual dues fee of $2, and 
all persons interested in the education of the Deaf are eligible as 
members. Membership may be obtained by addressing Mr. F. W. 
Booth, General Secretary, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., or of 


him at the Meeting. 


I 


Eiditorial Comment. 


At the business meeting of the Association there will be elected 
five directors, to serve three vears, in place of the retiring directors 
whose terms expire in 190), viz., Alexander Graham Bell, Mrs. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. I. Crouter, Mary MeCowen, and J. W. 
blattner. .\ttention of members who wish to make nominations for 
directors is called to Article V, Section 2, of the constitution, which 
reads as follows: “Nominations for the office of Director shall be 
made in writing, and placed in the hands of both the President and 
the Seeretary at least one month prior to the date of election, and 
no person not so nominated shall be eligible to the office of director.” 

The customary meeting of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation will be held immediately following the adjournment of the 
Annual Business Meeting of the .\ssociation. 

The hope is entertained that all members of the Association, and 
all friends interested in the education and elevation of the Deaf, may 
make it a point to attend this Summer Meeting of the .\ssociation, 
which pronuses to be one of unusual interest. 

( Signed ) AL L. E. Crourer, 
President of the Association, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Z. WESTERVELT, Seerctary, 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Wantep.—By an oral teacher of large experience, a position in 
a school, or as instructor to a deat child ina private family. Address 
R, care of the editor of the Review. 

Wanrep.— A position by an experienced, successful manual 
training teacher. Russian and Swedish svstems. Address the 
I:ditor of the Review. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teachers 
may avail themselves of the ofhce of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, so far as it may be of service tothem. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, belong- 
ing to the above classes, ready tor use by any person who may write 
for them. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘My List of Homophenovus 
Words’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 
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lowing named persons have been cleected to active mem- 
bership in the American -\sscciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deat, by vote of the Board of Directors. The list 
includes those elected since the last published report to May 21, F900: 
\dams, Nell E.. School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

\leorn, Rose B.. School for the Deat, Vancouver, Wash. 

Baker, Nettie M.. 2 Thirty-third Place, Chicago, II. 

Bennett, Josephine, 817 Nichols St., Fulton, Mo. 

Berry, Louise, Sehool for the Deat, Columbus, Ohio, 

Bishop, Etta W.. Lexington Ave.. New York City. 

Broadbent. Mary H., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Phila.. Pa. 
Brooks, Louise W., Brush Road, Readville, Mass. 

Buell, Edith M., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Caldwell, Eleanor, Danville. Wy. 

Cary, C. P., State Superintendent, Madison, Wis. 

Choate. Dr. Rufus, 1401 33d St.. Washington, D. C. 

Christman, Mrs. Stella, School for the Deaf. Danville. Kv 

Coburn, Alice T., 112 Main St.. Delavan, Wis. 

Cory, Annetta, 4317 Champlain Ave., Chicago, 

Cruser, Frances L., 84 Church St.. Montrose, Pa. 

Cullen, Estelle, Public School, 225 E. 23d St.. New York City. 
Davis, Daisy, School for the Deaf. Morganton, N. C. 
Dawes, Rachel E.. School for the Deaf. Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

De Koker, Esther, 403 W. 112th St.. Chicago, 

Dixon, Lena, Moscow, P: 

Dunean. Mary, 346 Gates Ave.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dwver, Loretta T.. 946 College Ave... Bronx, New York Ci 


Fasterby, Tessie, 4 Charlotte St.. Charleston, S.C. 
lairchild, David, 1331 Connecticut \ve., Washington, 1) 


Foster. Rachel E., School for the Deaf, Olathi, Kansas. 
Gompertz. Anita, School for the Deaf. Berkelev, Cal 


Gordon. Mary L., School for the Deaf. Cave Spring, Ga 
Griffin, Howard, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airv, Phila.. Pa 
Hammond, Ethelwyn, School for the Deaf, Delavan. Wis, 
Havnes, Carrie. Bryan, Texas. 

Hedley, Mrs. Cora B., Bettswood, R. F. D.. Norristown. Pa. 
Hilton, Horace G., Clarke School for the Deaf. Northampton, Mass. 
Hoftmann, Emma Jane, School for the Deaf, Malone. N. Y 
Johnson, Jennie O., 3118 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, II. 

Nelly, Emma, 534 W. 187th St.. New York Citv. 

Kilpatrick, Mary, School for the Deaf. Faribault, Minn. 
Kinsley, Grace E., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


Kulpe. Gabriel, Murzinska Schola. eluchonemich. St. i’etersburg, 


Russia. 
avrange., Nellie C.. School for the Deaf. Indianapolis, Ind. 
VIe, Mary, School for the Deaf. Danville, Ky. 
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Lyne, Mary McDowell, School for the Deaf. Ogden, Utah. 
Magennis, Rev. Thomas. 97 South St.. Jamaica Vlatn, Mass 


Mauzy, M. Christiana, School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
MeGrath, Mellen C.. 584 167th St.. Bronx, New York City. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. W.C.. 61t2 Epworth Ave:, Madisonville, Ohio 
Moldrem., St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn 

Morris. Mabel M., Box 133. Glen Ridge. N. J. 

Myer, Ruth G., School for the Deaf. Cave Spring, Ga. 
Otterhagen, Flizabeth, 7621 Coles Ave., Chicago, 
Owens, Ethel, Danville, Ky. 

Page, Delia C., 1317 Hughitt Ave... Superior, 
Philadelpheus, Galene, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Pierce, Virginia, Saundersville. ‘Penn. 

Plumbe, Jennie F., 205 S. Park Ave., Chicago, [1] 

Pollard, Nannie A., School for the Deaf. Faribault, Minn. 
Rea, Myrtle. 323 W. 63d St., Chicago, TI. 

Reed, Mrs. Frank .\.. 387 Hubbard Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 
Reillv, Helen M., 127 Archer Ave.. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Richards, Laura De L., 26 S. Angeil St.. Providence, R. I. 
Ries, Mrs. Clementine. 107 W. 132d St., New York City. 
Robins, Miss A. F.. 3 Englewood Ave., B 


rookline, Mass. 

Robinson, Warren, School for the Deaf, Delavan. Wis. 

Schara, Joseph, Gwynned Valley, near Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schilling, Alice C.. 208 Park Ave.. Chicago, Tl. 

Schultz. Florence 4 Napoleon St., Brantford. Ontario. 

Shaw, Marv B.. FE. roth St.. New York City 

Shelly, Katherine, 2 Fordham Read, Prony. New York 

Sisters of Charity, School for the Deaf. 1613 Lowrie St. Pittsburg. 

Sister Marie Rose. Inst. des Sourdes Muetes. sos rue St. Denis. 
Montreal, Canada 

Smith, Muriel A.. 995 rath St.. Detroit, Miel 

Stewart. A.A. School for the Deaf, Sulphur Springs, Okla. 

Stewart, Laura V. C., School for the Deaf. Rome. N. Y. 

Sunson, Alice K.. Little Falls, N. TJ. 

Sutherland, Lila M.. School for the Deaf. Rochester. 

Thomas, Anna 1... 1227 \cademy St.. Seranton. Pa. 

Trieschmann, C., 126-120 Reed St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 

Trondson, Anna Mae. Tron Mountain. Mich. 

Van Deveer. Blanche. Sche: f 


at 


tor the Deaf. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Virts, Mrs. B. W.. 650 FE. 48th St.. Chicago, 

Wells, Hanna C.. 1320 F. 27th St.. New York Cit 

Wileox. K. Viola. Kensington, Md. 

Wilkinson, Annie C.. Box 677, Mystic. Conn. 

Willard, Charlotte R.. 7613 Union Ave.. Chicago. Tl. 

Williams, Fanny. 307 N. State St.. Chicage. 1] 

Winn, Mrs. Cordelia A\.. 793 W. Greenwor Terrace, Logan Si uare, 
Chicago. 


any 


Woodsworth, Sarah, 186 F. 31st St.. Chicago, Il 
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SEVENTH YEAR. REMOVED FROM 847 ST. NICHOLAS AVE., NY. CITY 


The Swarthmore School and Kindergarten 
FOR THE DEAF 


CHESTER ROAD AND OGDEN AVE., SWARTHMORE, PA. “ON THE HILL’ 


The Only Private School Offering RURAT, LIFE to its Pupils 
Mks. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Principal 
Re-opeus October ist. Closes May goth. No Summer Session 
Resident Pupils, $800 Day Pupils, $5 

Tuition includes coaching through College and College fees 

Kindergarten and Academic Courses. Articulation, Lip-reading, Development of Hearing 
TRAINING CLASS—TEN MONTHS' NORMAL COURSE, $150 
(NO SUPERVISING) 

Reference: Dr. A. I,. E. Crourekr, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Penna. Certificate upou passing tests in Ore 
Method, Physiology, History of Pedagogy, Methods, and Educational Psychology 
Students will take up laboratory work on the Human Body and Experimental Psychol- 
ogy at Swarthmore College in 1gos 


INSTRUCTION IN INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL 
READING 10 ADULTS BRANCHES 10 CHILIUREN 


The New York Schoo! 
tor the Hard-of- Hearing 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EDWARKD EB. NITFCHIER, PRINCIPA! 


REFERENCES 
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